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Art. L—Travels in Europe and Africa, comprising a Jour- 
ney through France, Spain, and Portugal, to Morocco, 
with a particular Account of that Emmre. Also a second 
Tour through France in 1814. By Colonel Ke atince. 
2 vols. 4to. Colburn, 1816. Pp. 346 and 274. 


We have here two volumes in quarto, comprehending toge- 
ther only 620 pages of text, with o4 mezzotinto designs, 
many of them ill-selected, and most of them indifferently 
executed, charged at four guineas. Such a price for such a 
work, implies a confident persuasion of the degradation of 
the judgment of the public, that we do not at all think jus- 
tified by the fact, and we were anxious to inquire by whom 
this unfavourable prepossession was indulged. We are to 
presume that it is not to be ascribed to the author, as he 
*¢ puts profit in the publishing quite out of the question ;” 
but to whomsoever it is to be attributed, it is our duty as 
critics in such matters, to be “ the guardians of the publie 
purse,” and to take care that this merciless appetite for gain, 
and this presumptuous adoption of the means of acquiring 
it, should be disappointed. 

The bare inspection of the introductory part was sufficient 
to satisfy us of the general character ofthe work. It is true 
there is no dedication, but the preface is so abundantly 
stored with self-panegyric, that if a portion of eulogy be 
necessary to give currency to the sentiments of a writer, 
assuredly that stamp is impressed upon them. What the 
author professes to perform may be collected from the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which will also supply a gratifying fore- 
taste of the entertainment the reader is to expect :— 


“ In regard to the efforts at scientific elucidation, m the present 
work, the author will certainly attempt no apology :—he would have 
toiled to very little purpose indeed had he totally ueglected them. 
Perhaps the article Geology may fill some pages ; he is not inclined 
to throw doubts thereupon, it being a subject so agreeable to his 
mind. The outlines of this grand science are the delight of reflec- 
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2 Keatinge’s Travels. 


tion: they are the link which unite earth to heaven, as etymologies 
are those which connect man to man, however remotely dispersed over 
our planet. Here be it observed, the great objects of nature, the 
awful considerations which impress the mind from their contemp!a- 
tion, will, as they expand thought, if the inconvenience be not vigilantly 
guarded against, inflate expression ; for who is made of such stuff as 
to be able to view all nature through a sheet of ice?” 


A natural objection to this work is, that so much of it con- 
sists of the recollection of early travels (in 1785), instead of 
being the transcript of thoughts now gathered fresh from 
the place of their growth. However the writer endeavours 
to countervail this circumstance, and tells us that the whole 
is new, not merely as to the reflections, but with regard to 
the subject, and that he has avoided retracing the steps 
trodden by others, not only before but since his excursion. 


“ The author can safely pledge himself, that in the present com- 
pilation of his notes, and the reflections on them, which a consider- 
able period of later life has afforded, he has studiously avoided any 
subject which he has been able to trace as having previous commu- 
nication from any other quarter; from such as travelled subse- 
quently to, but commenced authorship before him.” 


With such bold pretensions as to the magnificence of his 
project in the former passage, and the novelty of its execu- 
tion in the present, we invite our readers to accompany Mr. 
Keatinge in a part of his travels, with the promise that they 
shall before long be relieved from this society, as far as we 
may be concerned in their detention, 

In the commencement of our career, we discover very 
little of this alleged novelty ; and after a short interval we 
arrive at the Pyrenees, of which we have not much more 
information than would be imparted in the following 
lines :— 


“T'd call these mountains, but can’t call them so, 
For fear to wrong them with a name so low: 
While the fair vales beneath so humbly lie, 

That even humble seems a term too high.” 


But we are presently brought before Montserrat, of which 
there are seven distinct views from the pencil of the artist, 
and the following, among many others equally sublime, 
from the pen of our author, who, in his fondness for the 
he and majestic, never neglects the familiar and 

omely :— 

“ One comparison,” says he, “ in addition to the forego- 
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ing as completely in the ordinary course of ‘life as any the 

snug parlour affords may be added—the close resemblance 

the mountain bears to a Christmas pasty ;” and he proceeds, 

pursuing his simile as far as it will go, “an inroad may be so 

happily imagined into the latter as to render the resemblance 
erfect.” 

Who would travel to Monserrat when they can have so 
“ perfect” a counterpart by demolishing the “ turriti seo- 

uli” of a Christmas pye, and enjoying its rich seasoning, 
instead of encountering a very different seasoning on the 
bleak heights of Catalonia? 

The writer soon forsakes this natural scenery, and arrives 
at the capital of a country which he, from some fancy or 
love of variety, christens Madrit, as we have seen changed 
Ralph to Ralpho, and Crambe to Crambo, as convenience 
dictates. Here, after apprizing the uninformed, that “ fuel 
and water are rather necessary ingredients in human ceco- 
nomics,” he amuses us with some notice of the stream in 
the neighbourhood from which the city is sparingly sup- 
plied. 


“ A handsome bridge should indicate a river ; but it requires some 
activity of investigation, ¢ven with this clue, to discover it. ‘ Its 
dimensions to one of thick sight are invisible.’ A wit (for these pests 
of society exist every where) has told us, in epigram, that one day 
missing the Manzanares, on casting his eyes up its bed, he found an 
ass had drunk it dry!” 


Before we quit this entertaining paragraph, we will afford 
the author consolation with reference to the querulous 
pertion of it. We can assure him, from our own observa- 
tiou, that there are some exceptions as to the ubiquity of 
these “ pests of society,” for after the most diligent search, 
we have been wholly unsuccessful in our endeavours to dis- 
cover a single specimen through the entire range of his own 
travels. But if the biped is no where, his quadruped is 
every where. 

As the author journeys onward, in the month of January 
he descends upon Aranjuez ; and notwithstanding the rigour 
of the season, borne on the feathery pinions of thought, 
more rapid than the leaden wings of time, he tells us that 
“the native of Europe is here gratified with some of his 
rustic scenery, the hay-making process.” ‘This is but an in- 
different “ agricultural speculation” in a country where 
animals are unused to dr food of that description. But he 
proceeds from these pitiful localities to more comprehensive 
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ideas affecting, not a cottage, but a kingdom. “ It be- 
comes,”’ says he, “ obvious now by contrast, a powerful mode 
of demonstration, how much Spain could be a gainer by a 
judicious system of agriculture ;” and then he breaks forth, 
overpowered by the torrent of his feeling, “ What a magi- 
cal revolution it alone would make in her statistical modifi- 
cation !” 

This is what has been called by one of those “ pests of 
society,” a wit, “ taking things in the lump, without stop- 
ping at minute considerations.” The author seems to sup- 
pose, that it is much more convenient to state simply a ge- 
neral conclusion, than to detail the arguments that lead to 
it ; since, by the mere exposition of the former, the reader 
is made acquaicted with all the writer knows, and any com- 
parison of the premises with the inference, might unneces- 
sarily disturb his conviction. 

By the few examples we have already supplied from the 
=~ 4 the sort of style of composition to which Mr. Keat- 
inge is attached must have been ascertained. We have 
seen him “ from vulgar rules with brave disorder part,” but 
under this deviation, it is difficult sometimes to know to 
what higher direction he has submitted. It cannot have 
escaped the notice of the reader, that the class to which our 
author belongs is of the lengthy or sesquipedalian ; and as 
his words are protracted, so a sort of happy coincidence is 
maintained in the remoteness of his ideas. The Colonel is 
not a convert to the opinion, that in orthoepy there is no 
difference between a word of six syllables and six monosy]- 
lables, the latter being so intimately blended that the ear 
cannot, like the eye, distinguish their separation; and such 
is his regard for fine words, that he does not lose time in 
examining either into the purity of the grammar, or the 
applicability of the meaning, despising concord in either, 
and every where preferring, like the adepts in the science of 
music, sound to sense. 

With such peculiarities in regard to the English, we may 
expect some in the Spanish tongue. A luminous passage 
regarding the accommodations on the road is as follows : 


“* The inns, so far, from Madrit, are on the magnificent establish- 
ment, It is presumable, here is au intended classification of them 
by especial denominations. Posada we know means no more than 
a lodging-place. Venta boasts (fallacious hope too often!) a step of 
elevation, and tells us supplies are there to be had for money. 
Fonda (Arabicé Fondagh) is a remnant of Moorish days, in equal 
use with the rest, but less definite. Uostalris is a place of general 
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reception ; but a new establishment, resolved to be original through- 
out, assumes the name of .Weson. This seems a compliance with 
that tendency in the present day to Frenchify the Spanish language ; 
that same inducement which has led some courtly writers here to 
substitute the French u for their own sonorous 0, but whose vil- 
lanous saffron, it is to be hoped, will fail upon the dough of the 
country at large.” 


Posada is from posar to repose; venta is from vender to 
sell, but the “ step of elevation” we do not discover. Fonda, 
he says, is of equal use with the rest, but it is wholly in disuse 
and is not Spanish in any sense that is here applied to it, 
Uostalris is not a Spanish word, but Hostal was ancientl 
employed. Meson is never now named. How the reader is 
to puzzle out his classification from such a Lingua Franca 
we do not know; but we can assure Mr. Keatinge that 
there is no tendency to “ Frenchify” the Spanish language, 
and as to the delinquency of the “ courtly writers,” the 
“‘ villanous saffron” which “ it is hoped will fail upon the 
dough of the country at large,” we have no ray of light to 
encourage us to seek for his meaning. A writer in his 
inquiries as to the several kinds of geniuses, dealers in the 
profound, amuses himself with an arrangement sufficiently 
appropriate from natural history, and he resembles the 
} to which Mr. Keatinge belongs, to the didapper “ au- 
thors, that keep themselves long out of sight under water, 
and come up where you least expect them.” 

The ea now advances with more rapidity, and we 
must follow his steps. 


“ Corpova presents to the traveller Mohammedan scenery. A 
few short hours of route convey him from Etruria to Bagdats. This 
place was chosen by the Mohammedans with their usual judgment. 
Descriptions of it are to be met with in abundance. Command of 
water was, with reason, and necessarily, a requisite in their social 
establishments; there tendency to which was very peculiar, since 
man in general, by the selfishness of his disposition, unless un- 
avoidably compelled, prefers insulated situations. Even when demi- 
ciliated, which is not the result of propensity, he prefers living on 
the profit, and of course in the centre of his agricultural labours.” 


We are not aware at all in what way the author got to 
modern Tuscany, or what that country has to do with the 
subject: Bagdats, we presume, is a misnomer for Bagdat ; 
and in how many hours or minutes his flighty imagination 
may convey him from the one to the other, is a calculation 
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that we have no quantities numeral or literal to determine. 
The bold period on the command of water with the pecu- 
liar tendency of the Mahometans to this aquatic authority, 
we at first thought had some allusion to maritime power ; 
and we were astonished when we discovered the import 
of the whole to be narrowed to the utility of that simple 
element in common life. This is a fine specimen of what is 
called by rhetoricians amplificatio, or vulgarly, the making 
the most of a thing. A writer of the last century denomi- 
nates it the spinning wheel of the art. ‘There are ampli- 
fiers,” says he, “ who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio; but for which the tale of 
many a vast romance, and the substance of many a fair 
volume might be reduced into the size of a primmer.”’ 

A little onwards the Colonel, (perhaps from a kind of 
professional hostility) again quarrels with the ordinary 
names of places, and the customary distinctions of science, 
and he tells us 


“ ANDALUSIA (or Vandalusia), the tract south of the Sierra 
Morena, or between the Guadalquivir and the sea, forms the lowest of 
the three well defined levels which the surface of Spain presents. Thus 
the geology of Spain is an alternation of edges and horizontals ; the 
former, fragments of a wreck, the latter in some instances the 
alluvial deposits, of Nature, the argillaceous in La Mancha here 
arenose.* This is a tract of loamy sand, where water is found at a 
yard’s depth below the surface. Here it emerges from below, in 

Mancha it is retained from above.” 


The author is as peculiar in his geographical descriptions 
as he is in his nomenclature. It might be supposed from 
this account that the Guadalquivir (Gualdalquivir) was the 
northern boundary of Andalusia (Andaluzia). ‘The reader, 
according to every other account and to every map that has 
been published, would be wholly misled in such a conjec- 
ture. The Gualdalquivir (Arabick great river) rising in 
the mountains of Gazarla, in New Castille, divides into 

ual portions the province of Andaluzia, and five leagues 
below Seville falls into the ocean. Every schoolboy knows 
that the limits of the province are to the north New 
Castille and Estremadura, to the west Portugal, to the east 
Murcia and Granada, and to the south the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, the yt of Cadiz, and a spacious gulph, the ex- 
tremities of which are formed by the shores of the Gual- 
dalquivir and Guadiana. Having explained thus much of 


* I deduce this word from arena, as the most expressive. 
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his geography, we may observe that his geology, with his 
“ alternation of edges and horizontals,” is equally incor- 
rect, as far we can pretend to understand him, and the 
paragraph if in any way intelligible, is a curious example 
of the periphrasis according to the definition long since 
given: “ A confused circumlocatory manner of expressing 
a known idea, which should be so mysteriously couched as 
to give the reader the pleasure of guessing what it is that 
the author can possibly mean, and an agreeable surprise 
when he finds it out.” 

On quitting Europe, the author appears as if standing on 
an eminence, and taking a general survey of the kingdoms he 
has traversed. He here seems to be collecting all his mental 
strength for the occasion. As the most striking form of illus- 
tration is comparison. or rather contrast, we find him resort- 
ing toit, and since a genuine writer of the profound will take 
care to imitate nature by magnifying the object, and cloud- 
ing it at the same time, he has closely adhered to this rule 
of composition—“ No light, but rather darkness visible.” 


“ For the purpose of possessing in the mind a good idea of so 
great an object as a nation, it is necessary that the image should be 
so concentrated, its features so condensed, as to be rendered capable 
of being retained upon the mind without confusion. In regard 
however first to France:—In that country we see one, to judge of 
which, a personification will avail us. France is a great nation, of 
prodigious physical and moral resources, but under a system in 
every respect inadequate to the display and effort of her mighty 
means. May it not be said of that country, thut France has out- 
grown the bib, leading-strings, and red? It is obvious what she 
suffers by. The case of Spain is entirely different, but the same 
principle of comparison will avail here. Spain labours under the 
decrepitude produced by accumulation of political evils. Expan- 
sion is called for by one state, exoneration by the other ; one is supine, 
the other prostrate. The political institutions which might rule a 
Frankish confederacy of illiterate and adventurous warriors are ut- 
terly inadequate to a domiciliated people, and the feudal claims are 
not less so. Such political evils, any one of which has ever been 
felt a material detriment to a state, are utterly intolerable to one 
debilitated beyond the endurance of pressure.” 


In the second part of the first volume we have, through 
about 150 pages, an account of Mogadore, in south Bar- 
bary ; historical anecdotes of Morocco and its government, 
court politics, prejudices, and amusements. 

The next volume supplies the route from the city of 
Morocco to Tangier, with observations on the Arabs and 
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Moors; and after giving an account of the 'Tunny fishery at 
Xonil, the author notices his return to Spain by the way 
of Cadiz, whither we do not feel at all disposed to follow 
him; having accompanied him so far through his first 
expedition in that country. 

be what is called part the third of the second volume, 
we have a journey through France in 1814, but the town 
has been so overwhelmed of late with itineraries through 
that country, that it would be very difficult for us to intro- 
duce any extracts from this portion of the work, that would 
be either new or entertaining, even with the assistance of 
all the eccentricities of the military author. 

This is not the first time that this gentleman has ap- 
peared before the public, and the very title of his former 
publication confirms, in the shortest form, our criticism 
on the present; it is “ Eidometria Local, Viatorial, and 
military.” 

It is astonishing to see the pleasure some persons take in 
rendering themselves obscure. If this gentleman had as 
diligently endeavoured to use properly his own language as 
to pervert it, and to make himself intelligible as to con- 
found all meaning, we indulge the hope that he would have 
succeeded. But if we may judge from the date of the 
— just alluded to, the disorder has remained with 

im at least for four years, and we fear therefore he must be 
referred to the list of incurables. We, however, are full as 
anxious for private as for public reform, and wiil afford him 
all our aid, if he will accept of it, on any future occasion 
when he will descend from the pomp and magnificence he 
affects, into the plainness and simplicity we admire; when 
he will distinguish between redundancy of words and 
luxuriancy of imagination; and finally, when he will 
avoid every attempt at imposition by false brilliancy, on 
that public whom it is our duty from such artifices to 
protect. In the mean while, anxious to find for him some 
consolation, we will take leave of him with the sentiment 
of the Roman critic: “ Facilé remedium est ubertatis : 
sterilia nullo labore vincuntur.”’ 
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Art. Il.—Adolphe, Anecdote trowvée dans les Papiers dun 
Inconnu, et publiée par M. Benjamin de Constant. A 
Paris, chez Treuttel et Wirtz, 1816. Pp. 228. 


Mons. B. pe Constant is one of the most respectable of 
the public characters of France. To have early in life 
embraced with ardour the principles of liberty, without 
incurring any of the reproach too generally contracted by 
its partisans: to have courageously resisted Buonaparte 
in the plenitude of his power, without servilely submitting 
to the Bourbons on their restoration :—these are claims to 
general esteem which none of his countrymen can dispute, 
and few can share with him. We say countrymen, for M. 
de Constant has been allowed to fill the character of a 
French legislator at different periods of the Revolution, 
though, we believe, his birth was in Switzerland, and his 
family connections, and much of his early life, have been in 
Germany. These circumstances and the friendship which 
has long subsisted between him and Madame de Stael, have 

laced him and that lady at the head of what is considered, 
in literary circles, as the German party in France. M. 
de Constant is known as the translator of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, so beautifully rendered in English by Mr. Coleridge, 
and by several political works distinguished by the re- 
= frankness and liberality of their style and prin- 
ciples. 

We have now to consider him, however, as the author of 
an Anecpote merely. Wedo not indeed distinctly per- 
ceive why this novel title should have been selected. 
Adolphe is no otherwise an anecdote than Werter, or any 
other short tale, which barren of incident derives its value 
from the strength of passion, discernment of character, and 
depth of observation with which it abounds. In all these 
particulars this little volume will certainly hold a distin- 
guished place among works of sentiment. Related really 
as an anecdote it is shortly this—Adolphe, a young German 
of rank, without genuine love, but under the impulse of 
vanity and ennuie still more than of appetite, forms an 
intrigue with Ellenore, the kept mistress of a nobleman, 
who nourishes in her degraded condition all that pride in 
her commerce with the world which virtue might be ex- 
cused entertaining, while she is really adorned by many of 
those excellences which it is usual to consider as inseparable 
from female honour. 

From this intrigue springs, if not a pure at least, a very 
Crit. Rev. Vor. LV. July, 1816. C 
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vehement passion on her part towards Adolphe. For him 
she sacrifices, not at his solicitation, but malgré lui, her 
opulent establishment, her children, and the imperfect 
consideration which from the high rank of her protector 
she still enjoyed; while on his part he is tormented by a 
bondage he in vain attempts to break. The spurious Eva 
sion he once felt having soon subsided, he is entangled by 
honour and compassion; when, on the point of voluntarily 
abandoning her, he is more closely bound to her than ever 
by the injudicious attempt of his powerful father (the mi- 
nister of a German court) to separate them, He accom- 
panies her from Germany to Poland, where she inherits 
great wealth; and where she suffers all the wretchedness 
which unrequited love can produce; and he endures the 
greater misery inflicted on him by a passion which he can- 
not return. Ellenore falls a victim to her ill-fated passion, 
while we are left ignorant of the fate of Adolphe, who is 
the historian of his tale, but whom we are to imagine 
wandering in the world with youth, fortune, rank, and 
talents; but with a mind unfitted to discharge any of the 
duties imposed on him by the advantages of his station in 
society. 

That such a tale will be very popular in our language we 
are far from expecting or desiring. It has not yet fallen 
within our habits to contemplate, even in a novel, the situa- 
tion of a kept mistress as compatible with excellence and 
—— of prong wa or an attac — to vow an a. i 
capable of exciting s thy. The tragic history of Hack- 
man and Miss Wray would have bee thou an impro- 
bable fiction, if it had not been a fact. “ Le vrai n’est pas 
toujours vraisemblable.” And the transcendant merits of 
the Sorrows of Werter have in this country not been suffi- 
cient to counteract the moral repugnance to a tale of passion 
commencing in crime. 

The same feeling which renders works of imagination of 
this class less interesting to general readers, will also extend, 
in reference to those of a more serious class, to the reason- 
ing upon characters placed in such situations. English 
readers, we believe, equally prefer other objects of reflec- 
tion and speculation. 

But though we felt no great predeliction for the subject 
selected, it would be injustice to our author not to declare, 
that he has exhibited a picture, as well as laid down prin- 
ciples perfectly moral in their tendency. No man will be 
eucited to become the seducer of a lady under the protec- 
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tion of his friend from any latent desire to be thought ap 
Adolphe. Nor will any woman be misled to think the 
condition of Ellenore compatible either with respect or 
felicity. The one is sufficiently contemptible, the other 
sufficiently wretched. 

We consider this work, however, as belonging rather to 
the class of eengeen novels than any other. That is, 
we suppose the author’s object to have been to embody in a 
work of fiction the observations or reflections on the human 
heart and character, which a cultivated and active mind has 
been led to make on situations highly favourable both to 
reflexion and observation. 

A writer of this description, the overflowings of whose 
mind form a book almost without his intending to write one, 
will inevitably betray his favourite and peculiar opinions and 
feelings. He will unconsciously reveal himself; and we do not 
therefore wonder to find from the preface that the writer 
with bitterness deprecates the allusions which have been 
detected, and the interpretations which have been obtruded 
by “a malignity which aspires to the merit of penetration 
by absurd conjectures.” And he adds, that Madame de 
Stael, “ la pone la plus spirituelle de notre siécle, en méme 
temps qu'elle est la meilleure,” is suspected not only to have 

inted herself in Delphine and Corinne, but to have 

rawn severe portraits of some of her acquaintances. Now, 
while we acquit Madame de Stael of all malice and “ a ew 
sociale’”’ towards others, and do not even suppose that she 
drew her own portrait, as our artists do, deliberately before 
a mirror, yet we have no doubt that she has, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, unfolded much of the elements of 
her own character in both her works. It is mere vulgar 
malice to hunt for facts and combinations of character and 
situation in works of fiction, but the elements of ever 
author’s mind and inviduality may reasonably be antici- 
ted in his writings, especially in his first work. That 
d Byron should be himself the complete full-grown 
Childe Harold in all respects, it would be ungenerous to 
suppose; but if an opinion unfavourable to his lordship 
were generally suggested by that work, we think he has no 
a to complain: we are still less willing to suppose that 

. de Constant has pourtrayed his actual self in Adolphe ; 
yet there is a distinctness and force in his observations on 
character and feeling, which, to the credit of the author, 
suggest that he has not derived them at second hand. We 
apply these remarks especially to the description of 
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Adolphe’s character at the commencement of the book. 
His bashfulness and ennuie, his repugnance to society, and 
the developement of a sarcastic spirit. It is as follows : 


“ Malheureusement sa conduite était plutét noble et genéreuse 
que tendre. J’étais pénétré de tous ses droits 4 ma reconnoissance 
et 4 mon respect. Mais aucune confiance n’avait existé jamais entre 
nous. I] avait dans lesprit je ne sais quoi d’ironique qui convenait 
mal 4 mon caractére. Je ne demandais alors qu’a me livrer a ces 
impressions primitives et fougueuses qui jettent l'Aame hors de la 
sphére commune, et lui inspirent le dédain de tous les objects qui 
Penvironnent. Je trouvais dans mon pére, non pas un censeur, 
mais un observateur froide et caustique, qui souriait d’abord de 
pitié, et qui finissait bient6t la conversation avec impatience. Je ne 
me souviens pas, pendant mes dix-huit premieres années, d’avoir eu 
jamais un entretien G’une heure avec lui. Ses lettres étaient affec- 
tueuses, pleines de conseils raisennables et sensibles. Mais a peine 
étions-nous en présence l'un de l'autre, qu'il y avait en lui quelque 
chose de contraint que je ne pouvais m’expliquer, et qui réagissait 
sur moi d'une manieére pénible. Je ne savais pas alors ce que c’était 
que la timidité, cette souffrance intérieure qui nous poursuit jusques 
dans lage le plus avancé, qui refoule sur notre ceur nos impressions 
les plus profondes, qui glace nes paroles, qui dénature dans notre 
bouche tout ce que nous essayons de dire, et ne nous permet de 
nous exprimer que par des mots vagues ou une ironie plus ou moins 
amére, comme si nous voulions nous venger sur nos sentimens mémes 
de la douleur que nous éprouvons a4 ne pouvoir les faire connaitre. 
Je ne savais pas, que méme avec son fils, mon pére était timide, et 
que souvent apres avoir long-temps attendu de moi quelques témoi- 
gnages d‘affeetion que sa froideur apparente semblait m/interdire, il 
me quittait les yeux mouillés de larmes, et se plaignait a d'autres de 
ce que je ne | 'aimais pas. 

“ Ma contrainte avec lui eut une grande influence sur mon ca- 
ractére. Aussi timide que lui, mais plus agité, parce que j’étais 
plus jeune, je m'accoutumai a renfermer en moi méme tout ce que 
J éprouvais, 4 ne former que des plans solitaires, 4 ne compter que 
sur moi pour leur exécution, a considérer les avis, l'intérét, l’as- 
sistance et jusqu’a la seule présence des autres comme une génie et 
comme un obstacle. Je contractai I’habitude de ne jamais parler de 
ce qui m’occupait, de ne me soumettre a la conversation que comme 
a une nécessi!é importune, et de l'animer alors par une plaisanterie 
perpétuelle qui me la rendait moins fatigante, et qui m'aidait a 
cacher mes véritables pensées. Dela une certaine absence d’aban- 
don quaujourd’hui encore mes amis me reprochent, et une difficulté 
de causer sérieusement que j’ai toujours peine a surmonter, II en 
résulta en méme temps un désir ardent d’indépendance, une grande 
impatience des liens dont j’étais environné, une terreur invincible 
d’en former de nouveaux. Je ne me trouvais 4 mon aise que tout 
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seul, et tel est méme a présent l’effet de cette disposition d’dme, 
que, dans les circonstances les moins impertantes, quand je dois 
choisir entre deux partis, la figure humaine me trouble, et mon 
mouvement naturel est de la fuir pour délibérer en paix. Je n’avais 
point cependant la profondeur d’égoisme qu'un tel caractére parait 
annoncer. Tout en ne m’intéressant qu’a moi, je m’intéressais fai- 
blement 4 moi-méme, Je portais au fond de mon ceeur un besoin de 
sensibilité dont je ne m’apercevais pas; mais qui, ne trouvant point 
a se satisfaire, me détachait successivement de tous les objets qui 
tour-a-tour attiraient ma curiosité. Cette indifférence sur tout s’était 
encore fortifiée par l'idée de la mort, idée qui m’avait frappé trés- 
jeune, et sur laquelle je n'ai jamais concu que les hommes s’étour- 
dissent si facilement. J’avais 4 !'dge de dix-sept ans vu mourir une 
femme Agée, dont l’esprit, d’une tournure remarquable et bisarre, 
avait commencé a developper le mien. Cette femme, comme tant 
d'autres, s’était, 4 entrée de sa carriére, lancée vers le monde 
qu'elle ne connaissait pas, avec le sentiment d’une grande force 
dame et de facultés vraiment puissantes. Comme tant d'autres 
aussi, faute de s’étre pli¢e 4 des convenances factices, mais néces- 
saires, elle avait vu ses espérances trompées, sa jeunesse passer sans 
plaisir, et la vieillesse enfin l'avait atteinte sans la soumettre. Elle 
vivait dans un chateau voisin d'une de nos terres, mécontente et 
retirée, n’ayant que son esprit pour ressource, et analysant tout 
avec son esprit. Pendant prés d’un an, dans nos conversations 
inépuisables, nous avions envisagé la vie sous toutes ses faces et la 
mort toujours pour terme de tout. Et aprés avoir tant causé de la 
mort avec elle, j’avais vu la mort la frapper a mes yeux.” 


As aspecimen of our author’s skill in character painting, 
we transcribe a part of his description of Eliénore. He had 
before stated that this lady had been driven from Volaud 
by the civil wars—having left her property and family—that 
she had been led by circumstances he was unacquainted 
with to connect herself with the Count de P., to whom she 
had generously attached herself with an entire devotion to 
his interests in peril and poverty. 


 Ellénore n’avait qu’un esprit ordinaire: mes ses idées étaient 
justes, et ses expressions, toujours simples, étaient quelquefois 
frappantes par la neblesse et l’élévation de ses sentimens. Elle 
avait beaucoup de préjugés, mais tous ses préjugés étaient en 
sens inverse de son intérét. Elle attachait le plus grand prix 4 la 
régularité de la conduite, précisément parce que la sienne n’était 
pas réguliére suivant les notions recues. Elle était trés-religieuse, 
parce que la religion condamnait rigourousement son genre de 
vie. Elle repoussait sévérement dans la conversation tout ce qui 
waurait paru a d’autres femmes que des plaisanteries innocentes, 
parce qu'elle craignait toujours qu’on ue se crut autorisé par son 
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état A lui en addresser de déplacées. Elle aurait désiré ne recevoit 
ehez elle que des hommes du rang le plus élevé et de meeurs irré- 
prochables, parce que les femmes a qui elle frémissait d'étre com- 
-_— se forment d’ordinaire une société mélangée, et se résignant a 
ia perte de la considération, ne cherchent dans leurs relations que 
l'amusement. Ellénore, en un mot, était en lutte constante avec sa 
destinée. Elle protestait, pour ainsi dire, par chacune de ces actions 
et de ces paroles, contre la classe dans laquelle eile se trouvait 
rangée: et comme elle sentait que la réalité était plus forte qu'elle, 
et que ses efforts ne changeaient rien a sa situation, elle était fort 
malheureuse. Elle élevait deux enfans qu'elle avait eus du comte de 
P*** avee une austérité excessive, On efit dit quelquefois qu'une 
révolte secréte se mélait a l’attachement plutét passionné que tendre 
qu'elle leur montrait, et les lui rendait en quelque sorte importnns. 
Lorsqu’op lui faisait 4 bonne intention quelque remarque sur ce que 
ses enfans yrandissaient, sur les talens qu'ils promettaient d’avoir, sur 
la carriére qu’ils auraient a suivre, on la voyait palir de l’idée qu'il fau- 
drait qu'un jour elle leur avouat leur naissance. Mais le moindre 
danger, une heure d’absence, la ramenait a eux avec une anxiété on 
l'on démélait une espéce de remords, et le désir de leur donner par 
ses caresses le bonheur qu'elle n’y trouvait pas elle-eméme. Cette 
opposition entre ses sentimens et la place quelle occupait dans le 
monde avait rendu son humeur fort inégale. Souvent elle était 
réveuse et taciturne: quelquefois elle parlait avec impetuosité. 
Comme elle était tourmentée d'une idée particuliére, au milieu de la 
conversation la plus générale, elle ne restait jamais parfaitement 
calme. Mais par cela méme, il y avait dans sa maniére quelque 
chose de fougueux et d'inattendu, qui la rendait plus piquante qu'elle 
n'aurait dd |étre naturellement. La bisarrerie de sa position sup- 
pléait en elle a la nouveauté des idées. On l’examinait avec intérét 
et curiosité comme un bel orage.” 


“ Ellénore thus brought before me (he adds) when my 
heart was in want of love, and in my vanity of success, she 
appeared a conquest worthy of me.” The conquest was 
achieved, but not without difficulty. Having endured for a 
time the restraints which the presence of the Count im- 
posed, his absence allows them free and unrestrained inter- 
course; and then that change in the feelings of Adolphe 
took place which it is the peculiar morale of this work to 
exhibit, and which Rochefoucault has drily stated in one of 
the leasi offensive of his much too highly prized maxims— 
“* We are nearer Joving those who hate us than those who 
love us too much.” —“ On est plus proche d’aimer ceux qui 
nous haissent que ceux qui nous aiment trop.” 

This a however has been already very impressively 
taught in our language in the writings and life of a very in- 
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teresting and very unfortunate woman, Mrs. Woolstonecroft. 
It ‘has always appeared to us from the perusal of her beau- 
tiful and pathetic letters to Imlay, that it was the ardour 
and strength of her attachment which oppressed him, and 
alienated him entirely from her. We ee not whether 
he is still alive, but if he were, he would probably bear his 
testimony to the truth of the following representation.— 
Adolphe being wounded in a duel which he fought in re- 
sentment of an affront cast upon his mistress, her love ma- 
nifests itself in all its force, and he thus expresses the 
strength of his passion :—“ Affection overcame me; [ was 
torn by remorse. I wished to find in myself what could re- 
ward an attachment so constant and tender. | called to my 
aid recollection, imagination, even reason and a sense of 
duty. Useless efforts! The difficulty of our situation; the 
certainty of a future separation; perhaps (oo an inexpli- 
cable repugnance to a tie I was unable to break—all inter- 
nally tormented me. I reproached myself with ingratitude ; 
I laboured to conceal from her I was in affliction when she 
appeared to doubt of a love which was so necessary to her : 
I was not less unhappy when she seemed to believe init. I 
felt that she was better than myself, [ despised myself for 
being unworthy of her. It is a dreadful evil not to meet 
with a return of love ; but it is a much greater evil to be 
beloved without the power of returning it. The life which 
I had risked for Elénore I would a thousand times have 
sacrificed to render her happy without me.” 

In a critical postscript and preface our author bears tes- 
timony to the wretchedness inevitably consequent on such 
a connection as that of Adolphe with Elénore. “ I have 
exhibited him,” says he, “ because he loved but feebly ; 
he would not have been less miserable had he loved her 
more. He suffered through her from want of feeling; 
with a stronger passion he would have suffered for her. 
The scornful and reproachful world would have shed its 
poison over an affection which its laws had not sanctioned, 
and happiness requires that such ties should not be formed. 


pid oge the career is opened, there is but a choice of 
evils.” 
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Art. II1.—The Lay of the Laureate. Carmen Nuptiale, 
By Roxrert Soutney, Esq. Poet Laureate, Member of 
the Spanish Academy, &c. London, for Longman and 
Co. 1816, 12mo. Pp. 77. 


Aux who read Mr. Southey’s productions must allow that 
there has seldom appeared a poet who possessed more fa- 
cility of composition; not that sort of facility which Mr. 
Samuel Rogers seems to enjoy in the smoothness of his 
versification, and which Waller (a poet very much of the 
same school) says in fact costs a man more labour than the 
polishing of a pl but an easy flow of language that 
originates in a long habit of writing. The list of poetical 

roductions danenel to this volume independent of his 
abours, when as he expresses, he “ patient pursued the 
historian’s task severe,’ may well induce us to believe that 
Mr. Southey writes currente calamo, and, as his friends re- 
rot that besides his other occupations, he regularly emits 
orty lines every morning before breakfast. ‘The necessary 
consequence is, however, that deep thinking, profound re- 
mark upon the actions and motives of men, the result of 
the patient revolving and assorting of ideas in the mind, 
are in a great degree excluded, and we have little else but 
the superficies of things presented to us. Mr. Southey 
is like the sea-fowl which glides a few feet above the sur- 
face of the waters with eye-fatiguing velocity, now and then 
stooping to pick up its small finny prey, betrayed by the 
ea | of the sun upon its scaly sides, but never diving 
own to the sunless recesses of the ocean to survey wonders 
hidden since the creation of the world. 

This is peculiarly the case with the Carmen Nuptiale, 
though it is more to be excused because the subject was of 
a temporary nature and required dispatch in the execution. 
We do not apprehend that its author wishes to rest either 
his “vw or his political fame upon productions of this 
adulatory kind; as Milton santetedl when writing against 
royalty, so Mr. Southey may perhaps say when writing in 
its favour, “ | never was so thirsty after fame, nor so 
destitute of other hopes and means, better and more certain 
to attain it.” * 

Nevertheless in several parts of the poem before us, 
the author has expressed confident hopes, almost an assured 
certainty of immortality : 
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«« Thus in the ages which are past I live, 
And these which are to come my sure reward will give,” 


are two lines from the very beginning, and in the last stanza 
but two he vaunts 


“ The amaranthine garland which I bring 

Shall keep its verdure through all after hours ;— 
Yea, while the poets name is doomed to live 
Se long this garland shall its fragrance give.” 


These are pretty positive anticipations of the future, and 
to a certain extent they will no doubt be realized. We 
once thought that it would be a curious, and in some respects 
a useful task, to select from the works of celebrated writers 
those passages in which, speaking of themselves they prog- 
nosticated their coming fame: we had made a few extracts 
for this purpose from noted poets, beginning with the well- 
known conviction of Milton, before he commenced his 
Paradise Lost, that he should live to complete “something 
which the world would not willingly let die,” and the pas- 
sage we have above quoted, when we met with the Me- 
moirs of Mr. Perceval Stockdale; in these, as a matter 
about which posterity would be extremely anxious, he in- 
forms us of the precise spot where he stood when he wrote 
the lines upon a lady’s Goldfinch: we threw our papers im- 
mediately into the fire, ashamed of our slow conviction 
that these anticipations were in fact common to all authors ; 
the difference being that with the weak and vain it was a 
mere idle hallucination, a mistake of the will for the power, 
while with the great and excellent, it was a clear perception 
of future admiration, when the slow advance of knowledge 
rendered the age capable of appreciating their productions. 
Among the latter we are anxious to rank the above and 
some subsequent quotations from “ the Lay of the Laureate.” 

To advert more particularly to this poem, we confess that 
when first the title caught our eye in its ostentacious black 
letter, we really imagined that it was a satire upon Mr. 
aa until by what followed we were informed that it 
was a dutiful tribute from the Laureate upon the late mar- 
riage of the Princess Charlotte : but proceeding beyond the 
first page or two we found that if it were a Carmen Nuptiale, 
as applied to her Royal Highness, it was a sort of Carmen 
Triumphale as applied to Mr. Southey, for quite as much of 
it is occupied with himself as with the event proposed to be 
celebrated. The proem and the epilogue are exclusively 
filled with various pieces of intelligence respecting the au- 


Crit. Rev. Vou. 1V. July, 1816. 
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thor’s literary achievements, very well written, but not ver 
closely connected with the main subject, or rather, wit 
what ought to have been the main subject. The reader 
shall judge; the work thus opens :— 


“ There was a time when all my youthful thought 
Was of the Muse; and of the Poet's fame, 
How fair it flourisheth and fadeth not,— 
Alone enduring, when the Monarch’s name 
Is but an empty sound, the Conqueror’s bust 
Moulders and is forgotten in the dust. 


“« How best to build the imperishable lay 
Was then my daily care, my dream by night; 
And early in adventurous eng 
My spirit imped her wings for stronger flight: 
Fair region’s Fancy opened to my view,— 
‘ There lies thy path,’ she said ; * do thou that path pursue ! 


* « For what hast thou to do with wealth or power, 
Thou whom rich Nature at thy happy birth 
Blest in her bounty with the largest dower 
That Heaven indulges to a child of Earth,— 
Then when the sacred Sisters for their own 
Baptized thee in the springs of Helicon ! 


“ «They promised for thee that thou shouldst eschew 
All lew desires, all empty vanities ; 

That thou shouldst, still to Truth and Freedom true, 
The applause or censure of the herd despise ; 

And in obedience to their impulse given, 

Walk in tbe light of Nature and of Heaven. 


** * Along the World’s high-way let others croud, 
Jostling and moiling on through dust and heat ; 

Far from the vain, the vicious, and the proud, 
Take thou content in solitude thy seat; 

To noble ends devote thy sacred art, 

And nurse for better worlds thine own immortal part !’ 


“ Praise to that Power who from my earliest days, 
Thus taught me what to seek po what to shun; 

Who turned my footsteps from the crouded ways, 
Appointing me my better course to run 

In solitude, with stucious leisure blest, 

The mind unfettered, and the heart at rest.” 


A little further on, Mr. Southey in somewhat of a boast- 
ful strain adverts to his “ laureate crown,” and replies with 
rancour to those who on his acceptance of it accused him of 
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political rather than of poetical incapacity to the servile 
duties it was said to impose. 
*« Yea in this now, while Malice frets her hour, 
Is foretaste given me of that meed divine; 
Here undisturbed in this sequestered bower, 
The friendship of the good and wise is mine; 
And that green wreath which decks the Bard when dead, 
That laureate garland crowns my living head. 
That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days 
My master dear, divinest Spenser wore, 
That which rewarded Drayton’s learned lays, 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel bore,— 
Grin Envy through thy ragged mask of scorn! 
In honour it was given, with honour it is worn !” 


In this enumeration Mr. Southey carefully omits those 
Jater Laureates, whose a wreath was that which royalty 
gave; who brought the office into deserved contempt, from 
which its present apeesy promises to rescue it, though he 
may not perhaps be able to raise it to the rank it held in 
the time of “ his master dear, divinest Spencer.” We 
know not, as we observed on a former occasion (Vol. III. 
p- 476) by what title Mr Southey claims the honour of call- 
ing himself the pupil of Spencer. Lydgate Gower and 
Hoccleve, if we mistake not, speak of “ their maister Chau- 
cer,” but they had the opportunity of personal converse, of 
drinking from the “ well of English undefiled,” and yet 
one of them has the modesty to say that he had “ leered full 
lite or nought.”* Mr. Southey however repeatedly asserts 
his right to call Spencer his master, without any such diffi- 
dence ; and if he means merely that he is a humble follower 
of that great poet in the office he holds, we have only to 
complain that he does not express himself more distinctly. 

The “ Lay of the Laureate,” like the second part 
of the “ Pilgrimage to Waterloo,” claims the rank of an 
allegorical poem; and notwithstanding their author's 
vaunted admiration for his “ master dear,” if we are not 
much mistaken, they are the only pieces of that description 
that have proceeded from the pen of Mr. Southey. We 
might presume, therefore, it is only very lately that Spencer 
has become his“ master dear ;”’ yet in another part of the 
Proem he is careful to tell us, 

“ But then my Master dear arose to mind, 
He on whose song while yet I was a boy, 
My spirit fed. attracted to its kind, 
And still insatiate of the growing joy ;— 


* Vide Speght’s Life of Chaucer, 1598, 
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He on whose tomb these eyes were wont to dwell, 
With inward yearnings which I may not tell ; 


“ He whose green bays shall bloom for ever young, 
And whose dear name whenever I repeat, 

Reverence and love are trembling on my tongue ; 
Sweet Spenser,—sweetest Bard; yet not more sweet 

Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise, 

High Priest of all the Muses’ mysteries.” 


If this be a genuine and not, in some degree at least, a 
factitious admiration (which we can hardly suppose with a 
man of Mr. Southey’s taste), it is singular that he should 
so late have postponed his imitations—for such we apprehend 
it is his intention that they should be esteemed—especiall 
when he informs us, that even in his childhood on Spencer's 
song “ his spirit fed, attracted to its kind.” For our own 
part, excepting that they make pretensions to an allegori- 
cal form, we should scarcely have known that any resem- 
blance was intended. Properly speaking, we doubt if this 
Carmen Nuptiale be an allegory, for though characters of 
the kind are introduced, it does not at all satisfy the defini- 
tion of Plutarch, “ where one thing is related and another 
understood,” or the other distinctions pointed out by 
Hughes in his clever Essay on poetry of that species. It is 
not however very important to settle this point, and we will 
proceed to give some specimens of the body of this produc- 
tion. While musing upon his “ master dear,” the poet 
supposes himself to fall asleep, and he immediately eo 
to dream that he is in the street amidst the bustle attendant 
upon the royal marriage: he obtains entrance, it does not 
exactly appear how, into the Hall of Victory of Carlton 
House; what he there saw he thus describes : 


“ Amid that Hall of Victory side by side, 
Conspicuous o’er the splendid company, 
There sate a royal Bridegroom and his Bride ; 
In her fair cheek, and in her bright blue eye, 
Her flaxen locks and her benignant mien, 
The marks of Brunswick’s Royal Line were seen. 


* Of princely lineage and of princely heart, 
The Bridegroom seem’d,—a man approved in fight, 
Who in the great deliverance bore his part, 
And had pursued the recreant Tyrant’s flight 
When driven from injured Germany he fled, 
Bearing the curse of God and man upon his head. 
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** Guerdant before his feet a Lion lay, 
The Saxon Lion, terrible of yore, 
Who in his withered limbs and lean decay, 
The marks of long and cruel bondage bore, 
But broken now beside him lay the chain, 
Which galled and fretted late his neck and mane. 


« A Lion too was couched before the Bride ; 
That noble beast had never felt the chain ; 
Strong were his sinewy limbs and smooth his hide, 
And o’er his shoulders broad the affluent mane 
Dishevelled hung ; beneath his feet were laid 
Torn flags of France whereon his bed he made. 


“ Full different were those Lions twain in plight, 
Yet were they of one brood ; and side by side 
Of old, the Gallic Tyger in his might 
They many a time had met, and quelled his pride, 
And made the treacherous spoiler from their ire 
Cowering and crippled to his den retire.” 


Their throne represented as supported by Honour and 
Faith; and while the poet is employed in gazing at the 
wond’rous sight, suddenly the air “ is filled with solemn mu- 
sic breathing round,” and Britannia (whose attributes are 
minutely described with little variation from the represen- 
tation of her upon the reverse of a halfpenny) euters and 
addresses the royal bride as follows :— 


“ Daughter of Brunswick’s fated line, she said, 
While joyful realms their gratulations pay, 
And ask for blessings on thy bridal bed, 
We too descend upon-this happy day,— 
Receive with willing ear what we impart, 
And treasure up our counsels in thy heart ! 


“* Long may it be ere thou art called to bear 
The weight of empire in a day of woe! 

Be it thy favoured lot meantime to share 
The joys which from domestic virtue flow, 

And may the lessons which are now imprest 

In years of leisure, sink into thy breast. 


* Look to thy sire, and in his steady way, 
As in his father’s he, learn thou to tread ; 
That thus, when comes the inevitable day, 
No other change be felt than of the head 
Which wears the crown; thy name will then be blest 
Like theirs, when thuu too shalt be called to rest. 
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“ Love peace and cherish peace ; but use it se 

That war may find thee ready at all hours ; 
And ever when thou strikest, let the blow 

Be swift and sure: then put forth all the powers 
Which God hath given thee to redress thy wrong, 
And, powerful as thou art, the strife will not be long. 


** Let not the sacred Trident from thy hand 
Depart, nor lay the falchion from thy side ! 
Queen of the Seas, and mighty on the land, 
Thy power shall then be dreaded far and wide : 
And, trusting still in God and in the Right, 
Thou mayest again defy the world’s collected might.” 
She moves off majestically, and is followed by Expe- 

rience, who presents 

* a goodly volume, which he laid 

Between that princely couple on the throne.” 
And next to him approaches “ the Angel of the English 
Church,” accompanied by “ Edward the spotless Tudor,” 
Cranmer, Latimer, and a crowd of “ partakers in beati- 
tude” and martyrdom, among whom why Ridley, the firm 
unshaken Ridley, is not distinguished we know not, unless 
Mr. southey’s laureate loyalty was shocked by the sermon 
of that bishop against Queen Mary, and in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey. The Angel makes rather a long speech against 
Popery, “that Harlot old,” whose seductions and machina- 
tions Mr. Southey at the present moment seems rather un- 
reasonably to dread, and thus winds up the oration, speak- 
ing of the established church :— 





“ Built on a rock, the fabric may repel 

Their utmost rage, if all within be sound: 
But if within the gates Indifference dwell, 

Woe to her then! there needs no outward wound ! 
Through her whole frame benumbed, a lethal sleep, 
Like the cold poison of the asp will creep. 


“ In thee, as in a cresset set on high, 

The light of piety should shine far seen, 
A guiding beacon fixed for every eye: 

Thus from the influence of an honoured Queen, 
As from its spring, should public good proceed,— 
The peace of Heaven will be thy proper meed. 


“So should return that happy state of yore 
When piety and joy went hand in hand ; 

The love which to his flock the shepherd bore, 
The old observances which cheered the land, 
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The household prayers which, honouring God’s high name, 
Kept the lamp trimmed and fed the sacred flame.” 


The Angel of the Church and the saintly train vanish, 
and their place is occupied by “ another minister of bliss,” 
one of that angelic company 


“Who, guardians of the rising human race, 
Alway in Heaven behold the Father's face.” 


The object of this mission is to exhort the Princess to use 
her influence in promoting the great object of the education 
of the lower classes. Although none but common-place to- 
pics are introduced into this harangue, yet the purpose is 

ood, and the language by no means infelicitous. Mr. 
Southey has always been very laudably zealous in his exer- 
tions on this subject, and our readers will recollect, that in 
his “ Pilgrimage to Waterloo,” he travelled no little dis- 
tance out of his course for the sake of introducing it. The 
eight subsequent stanzas are spoken by the Angel to the 
Princess Charlotte :— 


**T plead for babes and sucklings, he began, 
hose who are now, and who are yet to be: 
I plead for all the surest hopes of man, 
The vital welfare of humanity : 
Oh! let not bestial ignorance maintain 
Longer within the land her brutalizing reign. 


**O Lady! if some new-born babe should bless, 
In answer to a nation’s prayers, thy love, 
When thou, beholding it in tenderness, 
The deepest, holiest joy of earth shalt prove, 
In that the likeness of all infants see, 
And cal to mind that hour what now thou hearest from me. 


“ Then seeing infant man, that Lord of Earth, 
Most weak and helpless of all breathing things, 
Remember that as Nature makes at birth 
No different law for Peasants or for Kings, 
And at the end no difference may befall, 
The ‘ short parenthesis of life’ is all. 


** But in that space, how wide may be their doom 
Of honour or dishonour, good or ill! 

From Nature’s hand like plastic clay they come, 
To take from circumstance their woe or weal; 

And as the form and pressure may be given, 

They wither upon earth, or ripen there for Heaven. 
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“Is it then fitting that one soul should pine 
For lack of culture in this favoured land ?— 
That spirits of capacity divine 
Perish, like seeds upon the desert sand ?— 
That needful knowledge in this age of light 
Should not by birth be every Briton’s right? 


“« Little can private zeal effect alone ; 
The State must this state-malady redress! 
For as of all the ways of life, but one— 
The path of duty, leads to happiness, 
So in their duty States must find at length 
Their welfare, and their safety, and their strength. 


“ This the first duty, carefully to train 

The children in the way that they should go. 
Then of the family of guilt and pain 

How large a part were banished from below ? 
How should the people love with surest cause 
Their country, and revere her venerable laws! 


“Is there, alas! within the human soul 
An inbred taint disposing it for ill? 
More need that early culture should controul 
And discipline by love the pliant will ! 
The heart of man is rich in all good seeds ; 
Neglected, it is choaked with tares and noxious weeds.” 


Two female personages called Speranza and Charissa 
(Hope and Charity we suppose), next op in the procession, 
and pausing before the throne, unfold “ earth’s melancholy 
map,’ to shew how great a space is yet covered with the 
darkness of ignorance and idolatry. Speranza repre- 
sents the duty of this country to diffuse “ the sacred 
word of Heaven,” calls upon the Redeemer to speed the 
work, and concludes by invoking a blessing on “ this happy 
island.” 


“ A strain of heavenly harmony ensued, 
Such as but once to mortal ears was known,— 
The voice of that Angelic Multitude 
Who in their orders stand around the Throne ; 
PEACE UPON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN! they sung, 
And Heaven and Earth with that prophetic anthem rung. 


“In boly fear I fell upon the ground, 
Aud hid my face, unable to endure 

The glory, or sustain the piercing sound : 
in fear and yet in trembling joy, for sure 
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My soul that hour yearned strongly to be free, 
That it might spread its wings in immortality. 


** Gone was the glory when I raised my head, 
But in the air appeared a form half-seen, 
Below with shadows dimly garmented, 
And indistinct and dreadful was his mien: 
Yet when I gazed intenilier, I could trace 
Divinest beauty in that awful face. 


“‘ Hear me, O Princess! said the shadowy form, 
As in administering this mighty land 
Thou with thy best endeavour shalt perform 
> The will of Heaven, so shall my faithful hand 
Thy great and endless recompence supply ;— 
My name is DEATH: THE LAST BEST FRIEND Am I!” 


Thus terminated the body of the poem, and in the Epi- 
logue Mr. Southey ee for introducing this last cha- 
racter in a Carmen Nuptiale: indeed we do not perceive 
any sufficient reason for it, since the promise of reward 
might have more fitly been delivered by any of the charac- 
ters before mentioned. Surely Death was a most unwel- 
come visitor at a marriage entertainment. The author then 
again reverts to himself (a theme he is rather too fond of), 
and delivers a mixture of piety and adulation in the form of 
a prayer, from which however we must in justice admit that 
patriotism is not excluded : the following short specimen is 
from the conclusion :— 

“ He prays, that when the sceptre to thy hand 

In due succession shall descend at length, 
Prosperity and Peace may bless the land, 

Truth be thy counsellor, and Heaven thy strength ; 
That every tongue thy praises may proclaim, 
And every heart in secret bless thy name. 


“ He prays, that thou mayst strenuously maintain 
The wise laws handed down from sire to son: 
He prays, that under thy auspicious reign 
All may be added which is left undone, 
To make the realm, its polity compleat, 
In all things happy as in all things great : 


“ That through the will of thy enlightened mind, 
Brute man may be to social life reclaimed ; 
That in compassion for forlorn mankind, 
The saving Faith may widely be proclaimed 
Through erring lands, beneath thy fostering care ;— 
This is his ardent hope, his loyal prayer. 


Crit. Rev. Vou, 1V. July, 1816. E 
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‘In every cottage may thy power be blest, 
For blessings which should every where abound ; 
Thy will beneficent from East to West 
May bring forth good where’er the sun goes round ; 
And thus through future times should CHARLOTTE’s fame 
Surpass our great EL1za’s golden name.” 


After having gone so much at length into this small vo- 
lume, it is scarcely necessary for us to add we thing in the 
way of general observation. We certainly think that Mr. 
Southey would have done much better if he had not thought 
necessary to give an allegorical appearance to it, for we 
think his talent does not lie that way, nor were he ever so 
capable is it the taste of the present age. In his style, as 
in his stanza and in the mode of treating his subject, the 
author obviously intends to imitate the productions of a pe- 
riod when many of the public entertainments were allego- 
rical; the masques at court and the pageants in cities pre- 
pared the mind for works of this sort, but in the present day 
they have fallen into total disuse; none but a few fervent 
admirers of Spenser can now understand allegorical poetry, 
and because they are such admirers, they will be the less 
disposed to endure any thing of second or third rate merit 
in this species of composition. For these reasons, we deem 
Mr. Southey’s choice injudicious, independent of the very 
inartificial manner in which he has introduced and con- 
nected his characters, which are described, as our readers 
have seen, in a manner neither novel nor striking. 

Throughout the various lectures read to the Princess by 
the personages presented, much good advice is given upon 
the general maxims of policy and government, and so far we 
highly approve of the work before us; but we must say, that 
from beginning to end very little poetry is to be found in it, 
even of the descriptive kind ; it is any thing but a Carmen 
Nuptiale, and a prose discourse upon the duties of a Princess 
would have been quite as appropriate to the occasion, The 
verse however may in some respects be considered an ex- 
cuse for the advice, the intrusion of which is an innovation 
upon the ordinary functions of the Laureate; but Mr. 
Southey recollected no doubt the adage, that the morals of 
the Prince make the manners of the times ; 


‘‘For Princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look.” * 





* Shakspeare’s Tarquin and Lucrece. 
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Art. IV.—A Defence of the Bill for the Registration of 
Slaves. By James Steruen, Esq. in Letters to W. Wii- 
berforce, Esq. M. P. Letters [. and II. London, for 
Butterworth and Son, 1816. Pp. 50 and 218. 


Tur contest between the friends of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade and the Planters of the West Indies who are 
inimical to it, at no period since the commencement of the 
struggle has been carried on with greater warmth than in 
the fast session of parliament. For about eight years after 
the final victory of the cause of humanity, a cessation of 
hostilities took place, occasionally disturbed however by 
the efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Brougham, and other 
members, to repel the enemy whom they saw making daily 
encroachments upon the line of demarkation. 

Those who were acquainted with the real state of things 
in the West Indies, and with the local advantages most of 
the islands possessed for carrying on an illicit trade in ne- 

oes, were scarcely sanguine enough to hope that the abo- 

ition law would be completely effectual : without casting 
any heavier imputation upon the planters, than that they 
would be influenced by the same motives that actuated 
other men, it was foreseen that the Act would be evaded, 
because the promoters of it were not then able to introduce, 
or perhaps to devise all the provisions calculated to secure 
its strict observance. They therefore trusted to the con- 
tinuance of that feeling which had passed the Abolition 
Bill, for the adoption of subsequent measures when it 
should be found that those measures were necessary. The 
advocates for the amelioration of the condition of the ne- 
groes, now contend that the time has arrived when that ne- 
cessity is evinced—when all who trusted that the first law 
would be sufficient are undeceived, and when none but the 
Planters of the West Indies themselves can maintain that 
no other regulations are required. Under this impression, 
Mr. Wilberforce introduced his measure for the registration 
of slaves, by which it was to be provided, not only that 
books should be kept in the West Indies, ascertaining pre- 
cisely the number of slaves in each of the islands, but 
that duplicates of those books should be transmitted to 
Great Britain, with periodical authenticated returns, in 
order that all changes in the property of slaves might be 
knowa, and their increase or diminution by importation or 
otherwise, with accuracy ascertained. 
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For several reasons, more particularly on account of the 
state of our negociations on the continent and in the Penin- 
sula, he refrained from pressing his measure during either 
the last, or the preceding session of parliament, and in the 
mean time his antagonists collected their forces to oppose 
him with the utmost obstinacy. Pamphlets of all dimensions 
and of all degrees of ingenuity have been launched at him 
and his friends, and even the Legislative Assemblies of some 
of the islands, and particularly of Jamaica, have not — 
to engage in the conflict. They had the powerfully impelling 
motive of temporary and personal interest to urge them, 
while the supporters of the registration, actuated by the 

resent principles of humanity, found many who concurred 
in their benevolent project, but comparatively few who 
were willing to afford them any zealous assistance: their 
antagonists were firmly united in a common resistance, and 
aided by all the influence of wealth; they on the other 
hand had only the goodness of their cause to support and 
combine them, and their only reward was the consciousness 
of deserving it. 

All the misrepresentations that before the passing of the 
Abolition Bill, for twenty years, were heaped upon its 
friends and were constantly refuted—all the calumnies by 
which they were assailed so ineffectually, have been revived 
within the last two years, and the Registry Bill, which only 
has for object to render the abolition effectual, has been 
attacked, as if its effect were to be the instantaneous eman- 
cipation of the slaves on our plantations. The truth is, 
that a measure of this kind is rather calculated to postpone 
than to accelerate such an event, for by promoting the 
comforts of the negroes, and rendering them contented in 
their stations, it will tend rather to secure, than to endanger 
the property of the West India proprietors. To repel 
these attacks and accusations, the two letters, whose titles 
are given in the commencement of this article, have been 
written by Mr. Stephen, who long was an active member 
of the ~ Baer of Commons, and the motive for whose re- 
tirement from his ostensible duties does him as much credit 
as if he had been able, by remaining, to accomplish the most 
commendable designs. 

Since they were published, indeed within the last few 
weeks, their interest has been considerably augmented by a 
discussion in parliament of great importance upen the sub- 
ject of the Registry Bill, and as in the usual vehicles of 
intelligence of the kind, only the speech of Mr. Wilber- 
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force, and even that, very unperfectly was given, we are 
happy to have it in our power, from the most authentic 
sources, to supply the deficiency, more especially upon 
points that have arisen since the date of the correspondence 
of Mr. Stephen. 

The points to which the able author of the two letters 
before us applies his most convincing arguments, are princi- 
pally two.—Ist. To shew that the measure is necessary in 
consequence of the frequent illicit importations of negroes. 
2ndly. To prove that only by the legislature of the empire 
can this purpose be effectually accomplished, as the colo- 
nial assemblies will do nothing to interrupt a practice, in the 
continuance of which they are so deeply interested These 
subjects, more or less, were both touched upon in the course 
of the debate to which we have alluded, ample use being 
made of the matter supplied by Mr. Stephen; but there is a 
third point which in the discussion became extremely promi- 
nent—we mean the charge that the present disturbed state 
of the West India Islands, by which (as was argued by the 
enemies of registration), the value of property is so much 
depreciated—even that the late insurrection in Barba- 
does, are both to be attributed to the Registry Bill, and to 
no other cause. This is indeed a very heavy accusation, and 
we will give it in the words of an honourable member, dis- 
tinguished for this exception to the general liberality of his 
character: we mean Mr. Barham, one of the most extensive 
West India proprietors now in Parliament. We advert, in 
the first instance, to this part of the subject, because the 
intelligence of the insurrection in Barbadoes has arrived 
since the appearance of the Letter of Mr. Stephen. 

“¢ It is said (observed Mr. Barham) that the universal 
ferment in the West Indies, and the recent bloody insur- 
rection in Barbadoes, have not been caused by the Registry 
Bill. We all know that in that Island an insurrection was 
least likely to be successful—First, because there are no 
mountains and no fortresses; secondly, because the white 
population is greater there than in the other colonies; and 
thirdly, because a larger military force is kept up there; 
yet we see that an insurrection did take place—that the 
moment the Registry Bill arrives the ferment begins, which 
ends only in the destruction of many hundred lives. 1 ask 
any man how it could happen, that before the receipt of this 
measure all the colonies should be in a state of profound 
tranquillity, and yet after the receipt of it, that they should 
be thrown into the utmost confusion and alarm, if it were 
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not occasioned by the Registry Bill? Can any other plau- 
sible cause be assigned for it? Yet we are toid that the 
white people of Barbadoes were the true causers of the 
insurrection ; that they contrived their own ruin for the sake 
of manufacturing an argument against the Registry Bill; 
that though the value of property there, by this melancholy 
event, is reduced to two year’s purchase, yet the whole was 
a scheme of their own devising and executing, to throw 
discredit on the Registry Bill. The real cause of the in- 
surrection is as undeniable as the fact; and however the 

romoters of this measure may gloss over their conduct, 
Serene they may persuade themselves that they are inno- 
cent, and their Bill harmless, ’ere long they will be com- 
pelled to listen to a still small voice in their own bosoms 
that will ask them if they have done well? They may 
now retire in the contemplation of all the beauties of that 
system of emancipation they fancy they have established; 
but they may soon have to repent the misery they have 
occasioned to the West Indies, the property they have 
destroyed, and the lives they have wasted. W hat consola- 
tions will my honourable friend (Mr. Wilberforce) find, 
when sometime hence, in his imagination, the forms of the 
one thousand two hundred unhappy victims to his measure 
that have recently suffered, are presented before him, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Twelve months ago we were happy innocent 
and contented, and but for you we might have been so 
still!’ ” 

This theatrical appeal was scarcely fair, even had it been 
well founded ; but we have reason to believe that nothing 
was ever more grossly misrepresented than the insurrection 
at Barbadoes. ‘The money of the colonists was lavished 
through their agents to obtain insertions in the newspapers, 
giving the most highly coloured representations of the 
affair. That its origin had any connection with the Re- 

istry Bill, excepting so far as that measure proposes 
incidentally to restrain the unjust severity of the masters, 
no man, who is not interested in the misrepresentation, 
will be disposed to believe for a moment. All the facts, 
excepting the single one that one thousand two hundred 
blacks were inhumanly slaughtered, have been exaggerated 
to an incredible extent. Letters we have seen from the 
Island, express the horror of the writers at the blood- 
thirsty vengeance wreaked by the whites upon the unarmed 
and submissive negroes. Only three Europeans suffered in 
any way personally ; and we learn from an officer who was 
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on the staff in Barbadoes at the time, that instead of one 
and forty plantations being destroyed, the injury was ex- 
ceedingly trifling. So much for the probability of the 
statement that the value of property had been reduced to 
two years purchase. This commotion, whatever was its 
extent, certainly occurred most opportunely for the anta- 
gonists of the Bill, and they have made the most of it in 
every way. But we prefer the observations of Mr. Brougham 
upon this point to our own, and our readers will probably 
be of the same opinion. In his most able speech on the 
19th of June last, he delivered himself as follows in refe- 
rence, principally, to what we have inserted from the mouth 
of Mr. Barham. 

“ However desirous I may be not to enter into the 
contest on the present occasion ; however fearful | may be 
that [ may give rise to a discussion that will aggravate the 
evils which all equally feel and deplore, it is nmpossible that 
I should remain silent under the accusation brought against 
the supporters of the Registry Bill. We are charged with 
having brought forward our measure, and instead of pro- 
secuting it to its conclusion, with having suspended it over 
the heads of the colonists: that it has been supported by 
such arguments, and founded on such principles as have a 
tendency, and (as has been insinuated) an intention to 
excite discontent, and even to produce insurrection. Ina 
word, we have been accused of being neither more nor less 
than the causers, the wilful causers, of the late calamities 
in Barbadoes, by which so many human lives were sacri- 
ficed. | am anxious to meet this charge, because it is 
necessary to repel it; and 1 trust that no man will misin- 
terpret my expression when | say, that | give it the most 
broad and positive contradiction. It is asserted by the 
other side, that we take part against the white population ; 
that we have no intention to ameliorate the condition of the 
blacks, no wish in the first instance, to render these unfor- 
tunate beings capable of enjoying freedom as a boon and 
not as a curse, but that immediate emancipation is our 
object—if safely, it is well; but at all events emancipation. 
These, let me say, are not our principles, and never were 
our principles, though they have been always unjustly 
charged against us, not merely by the honourable gentle- 
men [ see ranged against us now, and who deserve some 
eredit for their manner and the candour of their outward 
tone, but by a greater man than they (Mr Windham) who 
some time ago took an active share in the business of this 
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house, and who, fortunately for this question, though un- 
fortunately for every other, is now no more. The con- 
nection between abolition and negro emancipation, and 
between registration and negro insurrection, have been 
always attempted to be made out; but there is nothing in 
our principles, and not one tittle in our argument which 
gives the slightest colour for the accusation.” 

He then went on to examine some evidence produced by 
Mr. N. Palmer, (who it will be recollected by our readers 
led the cause on the other side on the night of the 19th of 
June) to shew, that the insurrection in Barbadoes originated 
in the Registry Bill: this evidence was a letter, purporting 
to contain the confession of a negro at the place of execu- 
tion, and another giving the opinion of the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of St. Vincent’s. The honourable 
member afterwards adverted to the real causes of the 
insurrection; viz. the inflammatory statements published 
by the planters themselves, calculated to mislead the ne- 
groes, and to misrepresent the measures designed to ame- 

iorate their condition—not to give them instantaneous 
liberty. 

*« Those (he adds) who have preached up this mad doc- 
trine of sudden emancipation, have not been the friends of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, but the Colonial Assem- 
blies: in every form both official and unofficial they have 
disseminated it among the Negroes, and while they censure, 
as imminently dangerous, every syllable that falls from this 
side of the hens, they offer on the spot, in the news- 
papers of the Island, every incitement, every incentive to 
insurrec‘ion that ingenuity can invent. I hold in my hand 
two Gazettes, one of Jamaica and the other of Barbadoes, 
published within the last eight months, in both of which the 
topic of emancipation is enforced under the authority of 
the Speaker of the Legislatives of the islands. They have 
misrepresented the Registry Bill, and drawn the calamity 
upon themselves: in the newspapers to which I have re- 
ferred, they declared that it is the cloak of emancipation ; 
that if it be passed their property is lost; that the moment 
it appears on the island, insurrection must be the conse- 
quence, and this as late even as the 23d of March last: 
they add, that the threat of the Registry Act has already 
compelled many to quit the island of Jamaica ; that they 
are conveying their property to America and Europe, and 
that the colony will soon be lett at the mercy of the negroes. 
What can be the effect of such declarations but insurrec- 
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tion? The slaves are absolutely invited to it, and can such 
men be serious or sincere when they contend that a speech 
in the House of Commons in England is so dangerous, so 
likely to produce an explosion in the West Indies, when 
they are thus pouring out flakes of fire from their own lips? 
Therefore | disbelieve this tale of insurrection—therefore I 
reject the evidence extracted from a dying malefactor— 
therefore 1 say that no credit is due to those whose ar- 
guments and whose practice are so completely at variance. 

Having so far anticipated a publication which we under- 
stand is preparing of the debate of the 19th of June, upon 
this most important point, we shall now proceed to give a 
short view of the letters of Mr. Stephen. 

In his first letter, after noticing the motives which induced 
him to undertake to advocate the Registry Bill, he states 
the four propositions of his opponents : 

First. That the measure is brought forward in a fanatical, 
uncharitable, and revolutionary spirit, and with insidious 
and mischievous designs. 

Second. That it is unnecessary. 

Third. That it is unconstitutional, and, 

Fourth. That if passed into a law it will produce dan- 
gerous disaffection in our West India Islands. 

Upon the Jast of these we have already inserted a part of 
the complete refutation given in parliament: in his letters 
Mr. Stephen has only yet discussed the two first, probably 
reserving his remarks upon the two last, until the next ses- 
sion of parliament, when Mr. Wilberforce intends to bring 
the question on the Registry Bill to an issue. The author 
thus states the objects of the measure and the probable 
consequences of its rejection. 


* And here, my dear Wilberforce, it may not be improper to 
guard myself and you from future imputations of inconsisteacy on 
this great and interesting subject. Knowing your views of it as 
fully as my own, I will here publicly repeat the avowal of what our 
intentions really are. 

“ If a general Registry of slaves be obtained, (not such as the 
interior legislatures will or can establish, but such as your Bill 
proposes to provide, a register which should really prove effectual 
to its object) there we are content that the reforming of slavery by 
aet of Parliament shall end. Though I have no authority to spea 
for the friends of our cause at large, I doubt not that such is the 
common opinion, and would be the willing engagement of those 
who act with us in promoting the registration of sleves. 

** But no mock enactments, such as those with which the Assem- 
blies have amused us in their meliorating acts, will at all suffice. 


Crit. Rey. Vou. 1V. July, 1816. 
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We know that no registry will be effectual, but one that is accom- 
panied by regulations, and enforced by sanctions, which belong to 
the jurisdiction of Parliament alone. The transmission, for in- 
stance, of duplicates of the colonial books, and of the subsequent 
periodical returns to this country; the establishment of a public 
depositery for them here; and the making a correspondence with 
these Records necessary to the validity of titles acquired by British 
purchasers or mortgagees; are all provisions absolutely necessary to 
the due execution of the law: yet they are such as no authority but 
that of Parliament can ordain. 

“« Let these, and the other securities proposed by your Bill, be 
given against the fraudulent evasion of the Abolition Acts; and we 
are willing to abide by the experiment. We may then trust to the 
effects on the temper of the Assemblies, for the reformation of the 
Slave Codes, and for all such improvements in the condition of the 
slaves, as can be introduced by positive law. We may also with 
confidence expect, from the progressive effects in the minds and on 
the conduct of masters, the fuller reformation, and future extinction 
of slavery itself. 

“ Should however this most efficacious and inoffensive remedy be 
withheld, let not our opponents tax us with inconsistency when we 
resort to other Parliamentary means for the relief of the unfortu- 
nate slaves. 

“ Denied a fair trial of the expedient we prefer, we shall be 
driven to others, in which we have less contidence indeed, but 
which it would be opprobrious in that case to leave untried. Adopt- 
ing the first views of Mr. Burke, we shall pursue the only course 
open to us, that of applying to Parliament for laws directly ad- 
dressed to the abuses we wish to restrain. Some of these are the 
mere creatures of positive laws, and may be cured by a simple 
repeal; such as the acts which make slaves liable to be separated, 
for ever, from their homes and families, by process of law; and 
those audacious recent innovations that restrain in some of the 
islands the master’s power of enfranchisement. But it will be our 
bounden duty also to call on the Legislature to prohibit, at least, 
the brutal practice of driving, and other destructive oppressions, in 
the exercise of the master’s power. With all the difficulties of 
giving effect to such laws on the plantations, it is a work which it 
would be criminal not to attempt, if a registry, in other words an 
effectual Abolition, the best remedy for such evils, be withheld. 

“« It is true, that in efforts like these we must expect opposition 
at least as warm and pertinacious as that which is now making to 
your Register Bill. But repeated discussions will diminish our 
difficulties, and add to our strength. Our case is too strong to be 
resisted when thoroughly understood ; and though like that of the 
open slave trade, it =i long disguised by misrepresentation and 
prejudice, we shall trmumph at last, by bringing it home to the 
conviction, and to the humane, the moral and religious feelings of 
Parliament and the Country.” 
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The motives with which this Bill is brought forward are 
next stated—first he shews that they are not fanatical, but 
those which had induced the house to pass the Abolition 
Law—next, that they are not uncharitable, because besides 
the evidence of fact, it is founded on the repeated declara- 
tions of the planters before 1807 as a reason for not passing 
the Abolition Law, that smuggling could not and ought not 
to be prevented; and thirdly, as to the insidious and mis- 
chievous designs imputed, he appeals to nas experience. 

The second letter is more important than the first, as it 
is devoted to prove that the Registry Bill is necessary; and 
it is chiefly in reply to a Report published by the assembly 
of Jamaica, which reports an answer to a similar document 
from the African Institution drawn up by Mr. Stephen. 
After the first point is opened, relative to the actual exis- 
tence of an illicit trade in slaves, the second letter con- 
tains a long legal argument in opposition to the Attorne 
General of Jamaica, and a barrister, relative to the writ 
de homine replegiando and other laws affecting the condition 
of slaves, and the redress they can receive in colonial courts 
of justice. The ebject of Mr. Stephen in this discussion is, 
to establish the truth of the preamble of the Bill which had 
been attacked by his antagonists. A minute examination 
of the oral evidence, adduced to prove the non-importation 
of slaves is then entered upon, and it is followed by a 
series of very acute remarks upon the Population Returns 
of Jamaica, by which the author endeavours to prove, by 
clear deduction, that in the year before the passing of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Bill to make trading in slaves a capital 
felony, a large number were clandestinely introduced in 
anticipation of that law. It is impossible in the compass of a 
review, to give even a few links of the chain of reasoning 
by which he arrives at the conclusion, that slaves have been 
clandestinely imported to a considerable extent. He de- 
rives the following estimate of the number of negroes with 
which Jamaica may be supplied, notwithstanding existing 
ase pet laws, from a naval officer correspondent in the 
island. 


Annually. 

Sixty Spanish false traders between Cuba and Jamaica, 
making a voyage in three weeks or seventeen voyages in 
the year, and bringing each time 10 negroes disguised as 
mariners or otherwise concealed in the vessel -+++es-+-- 
Carried forward 


10,200 
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Brought forward: + + «10,200 
Thirty do. do. from the Spanish Main and Jamaica, 
making a voyage in five weeks, or ten voyages in the year, > 3,000 
and bringing each time 10 negroes «+++ -++eseeeeseeees 


rent parts of the Spanish Main, making six voyages in the 


Twenty-five British force traders from Jamaica to diffe- 
1,500 
year, and bringing each time 10 negroes-++++++++++++ 


Total annual importation of slaves... .14,700 





Having with patience and logical acumen detected other 
misrepresentations and impositions contained in the Jamaica 
Report, into which our limits will not allow us to enter, 
Mr. Stephen concludes his second letter in these terms, 


“ But our cause, my dear Wilberforce, (he observes) will gain 
strength from these important attacks on its leader. Reasoning men 
who have had prepossessions against the necessity of the Registry 
Bill, are now coming over to our side, in consequence of their 
observing by whom, in what manner, and with what unprece- 
dented exertions, we are opposed. They will reason in the same 
way, from the visible antipathy to a character so unlikely from 
his manners to inspire it, and to whom the Assemblies would vote 
statues rather than libels, if they had really opened their eyes to 
the evils and guilt of the slave trade.” 


The points yet remaining to be discussed by Mr. Stephen 
are therefore the constitutionality of the interference of 
the British parliament with the internal regulations of the 
colonies, and the dangers threatened to the West Indies if 
the Registry Bill be passed into a law. We cannot con- 
clude this article without subjoining another passage from 
the excellent speech of Mr. Brougham on the loth of June, 
in which he treats of the improbability that the Colonial 
Legislatures will adopt any regulations, if they be not en- 
forced by the Parliament at home. 

*« It is argued that we must not interfere with the colo- 
nial legislatures ; that such a step would be both unconsti- 
tutional and impolitic; that they are perlectly competent 
and perfectly ready to exert themselves for the amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves. I will tell the house one of 
my reasons for thinking that the Assemblies of the Islands 
will not exert themselves. We are therefore at issue upon 
this point. Having occupied already so much of its atten- 
tion 1 will only refer the house to one specimen of their 
readiness, which shews, that for bettering the condition of 
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the blacks, not only the recommendations of Parliament, 
but even the orders of the Governors of the Islands are 
disregarded. The house will recollect, that after 1805 a 
great deal of discussion took place in consequence of the 
dispatches of Lord Seaforth, when the Barbadoes Legisla- 
ture refused to make murder a capital offence, notwith- 
standing they were told, that if they did not adopt that and 
other laws for the improvement of the condition of their 
slaves, the Abolition Law would be passed to compel them. 
Yet what was done by the Barbadoes Legislature ? Nothing. 
—Up to 1804 the law of the Island was, that if any white 
man shall kill a slave it should be held no offence, if it were 
not done with malice prepense, but if it be done with malice 
prepense and bloody-mindedly, then the murderer shall be 
fined fifteen pounds. After the discussions in this country 
however, they did think fit to enact that the murder of a 
slave should be a capital offence: but in what way? In 
such a way as to render the law totally nugatory; for the 
law provides that if any white shall wantonly, wilfully, 
with malice afore-thought, and without provocation kill a 
slave, then he shall be adjudged guilty of murder, without 
benefit of clergy. Then, | ask whether the Legislature of 
Barbadoes has made murder a capital crime? No—for the 
murderer has a loop-hole through which he may creep from 
punishment; for if he can prove even the slightest provo- 
cation on the part of the deceased—a stubborn look, a 
humble remonstrance against cruelty, a refusal, from posi- 
tive inability, to continue at work, or merely the elevation 
of the voice, the murderer is excused, and he is only fined 
eleven pounds four shillings for the wanton destruction of a 
fellow creature. I ask the house if this law does not in 
fact aggravate the evil and encrease the impunity of the 
master? and what reform can we expect from bodies 
formed like the Legislatures of the Colonies? Shall we 
leave it to them, instead of remedying the causes of our 
complaints, to augment and aggravate them ?” 

We shall take an opportunity of renewing our remarks 
upon this subject as soon as the series of Letters of Mr. 
Stephen to Mr, Wilberforce are continued. 
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Art. V.—Of Statuary and Sculpture among the Ancients, 
with some account of Specimens preserved in England. 
By James Dautaway, M. B. F.A.S. London, for 
J. Murray, royal Svo. Pp. 418. 


Tus work is a very useful compilation, and if the mate- 
rials are not new, the arrangement is sufficiently precise 
and methodical. The author is an amateur, but we think 
of no very lively feeling, although he has visited Rome and 
Florence to have his passions inflamed by the powerful 
originals, which are the subjects of his observation. It 
seems that a considerable time has elapsed since he made 
his excursion for that purpose, and perhaps his sensibilit 
may, by the frigid effects of time, have been much dimi- 
nished. But however this may be, there is nothing assum- 
ing in his pretensions, and these pages are modestly offered 
to the young lovers of the art, who may require an account 
of curious and expensive volumes beyond their reach, or 
“as mere scantlings, by the help of which a more com- 
plete structure might be raised.” 

Etchings to the number of twenty-nine are subjoined, 
and it is some objection as to the choice of the subjects 
that, the Laocoon excepted and perhaps one more, these 
designs have no reference whatever to the discussions of the 
merits and demerits of the specimens of Sculpture noticed 
in the course of the work. It would almost seem as if the 
author had chosen them on aecount of their inapplicability, 
instead of being selected as an illustration of the princi- 
ples, and a display of the powers of execution on which 
he dilates. It is admitted the etchings are not the work of 
a professional artist, but we are told they “ are contri- 
buted by friendship and genius.” 

Before we enter more particularly into the subject, we 
will give the general outline of the work. It is divided 
into six sections, the first of which treats of the history of 
Sculpture and Statuary, principally in Greece, Egypt, and 
Etruria ; the second of the Schools of Sculpture, the masters 
under which they were conducted, and the artists who were 
educated in them tothe period of the decline of their profes- 
sion; the third adverts more especially to the state of Scuip- 
ture at Rome, from the foundation of the city to the removal 
of the seat of empire to Constantinople; the fourth is applied 
io an account of the discovery of the antique Statues in 
Italy, a detail of the collections at Rome, a Sinwiation on 
the materials, and some remarks on the maxims to be 
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regarded in the restoration of Statues; the fifth section 
adverts to various cabinets abroad, and the sixth chiefly to 
those in this country. 

On the origin of the art the author says that designs 
raised upon or indented into plain surfaces, were first sug- 
gested by shadow. Modelling in clay succeeded, and gave 
rise to Sculpture; first in wood or ivory, then in bronze, 
and lastly in marble. 


“ Bronze,” he says, “ was at first rivetted and hammered into a 
mass, then filed or sculptured into shape. Afterwards, by means 
of moulds, filled with metal in a state of fusion, statues and bas- 
reliefs were made, and the ultimate effort of art was that of carving 
out of a solid block of marble a perfect representation of human 
and animal forms. Solid gold was, in very rare instances, used as 
a material of sculpture; it was laminated or plated only upon 
ivory, marble, or wood. Statues were made of silver and iron, 
and even marble was combined with wood, plated with gold.” 


In tracing the progress of the art with the early history of 
mankind, he observes, 


** No monument of Sculpture among the ancient Jews has been 
preserved, frem which any just opinion can be formed of their ta- 
lents for the arts. ‘The calf erected by them in the Wilderness as an 
object of adoration, and the ornaments of the arc, are proofs that 
they were known to them in the days of Moses. It is probable, 
that the idols they worshipped, which were the deities of neighbour- 
ing nations, were exactly similar in pomt of form and materials. 
The prophet Isaiah minutely describes the process of making these 
images, by carving in wood or stone, or by casting in molten brass. 

“ Of the Sculpture of the first inhabitants of Phoenicia there are 
no remains; there are some in Abyssinia and Babylon. The Sido- 
nians are praised by Homer. Diodorus Siculus mentions, that there 
were statues of animals painted, so as the more to resemble life; 
and those of Psolus, Ninus, and Semiramis were of bronze. In 
examining the ruins of Persepolis, sufficient evidence has occurred 
that Sculpture was known and practised in Persia in the period of 
its earliest kings. ‘The ancient Indian temples of the remotest ages 
contain many vestiges of the arts of design, but they are far inferior 
to those of European nations, or even Egypt. ‘Their divinities, still 
more monstrous, consisting of many heads, arms, and feet, rendered 
symmetry impracticable in their representation. No change has 
been allowed in the shape of their popular idols, which exhibit, 
even at this day, an identity of primzval form.” 


Blocks or stones at first represented the deities, and 
the thirty worshipped in Greece were represented by square 
stones, which remained in the city of Phera, in Achaia, 
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near the close of the second century of the christian epoch. 
The Venus at Paphos was designated by a column, and 
even Cupid and the Graces were typified by oblong pieces 
of marble. Herodotus remarks that the Persians disap- 
proved of statues, not believing the divinities to be of the 
human form. 

Homer’s description of the Shield of Achilles, the Bowl 
of Helen, and the Belt of Hercules, favour the one 
that the art of casting metals had made considerable pro- 
gress in the time of that poet; but the probability is, as 
our author assumes, that no artist of that day could have 
approached the completion of his ideas. 

After the Egyptian works of art, the most ancient, he 
tells us, are those of the Etruscans ; and the first emigra- 
tion recorded to their country was that of the Pelasgi, a 
people of Arcadia, who brought with them the style at that 
time prevalent in Greece. Nolaand Capua, their principal 
cities, were founded about 800 years before the christian 
era, and it was near the sites of those places that the most 
excellent specimens of the combined arts of pottery and 
painting have been discovered. Patera are of Etruscan 
invention, and were employed in sacrifices either to contain 
libations, or to receive the blood of the victims. 

But, he observes, no country required so much the 
talent of the sculptor, or rewarded it so liberally as 
Greece. It was connected with the established policy, dis- 
tinguished statesmen, warriors, and victors in the Olympic 
Games were honoured by the erection of a statue for the 
a of their fame. Two principal epochs in Greek 

istory, the fabulous and the heroic, exhibit the perfection 
of the art; and in some instances, a single subject occupied 
the whole life of the person to whose Jabour and genius it 
was entrusted. 

Lately so many invaluable specimens of bas-relief have 
been obtained from the ruins of the Parthenon, that we 
have become more curious as to this department of the art. 


“« Every nation of antiquity,” says our author, “‘ possessed Bas- 
reliefs in common with other sculpture; in point of priority it is 
the earliest mode, and presumed to be antecedent to the age of 
Dedalus. Sculpture in relief is properly speaking that which is not 
insulated, but attached to, and forming a part of a ground or slab. 
This art received great improvement from the talents of Phidias 
and Mys, who appear to have worked together; and its final per- 
fection from the hands of Polycletus. It was applied to every 
material of sculpture, more particularly to bronze ob marble, and to 
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ivory by Phidias, in those exquisite bas-reliefs attached to the base 
of the Statue of Minerva.” 


On another description of Sculpture of most extensive 

ractice in modern times, we have the following account, 
in which a useful hint is given as to the form, that will not 
be disregarded by the judicious artist. 


« Busts, which exhibit the head, shoulders, and breast, were 
more generally applied to portraits of nien and women, and are not 
of remote antiquity. They were probably invented as a certain 
improvement on the Hermean shape. No term, neither Greek nor 
Latin, exactly defines, without circumlocution, what the moderns 
call ‘a bust.’ This description of sculpture appears to have been 
little known in Greece before the reign of Alexander, when it was 
in use. It became a Roman fashion about the end of the consular 
tera, but prevailed to a great extent under all the emperors. Many 
busts in the villa of Albani, and other collections, have the breast of 
alabaster with the head of bronze, or are composed of white and 
variegated marbles. In point of taste, the Greek terminal form is 
preferable to the Roman, of making the bosom and drapery circular, 
that the whole may be freely supported by a kind of prvot.” 


Statues may he distinguished into Colossal, such as the 
Jupiter and Minerva of Phidias; Heroic, those which ex- 
ceed the ordinary stature of man; and the Portrait, which 
are the exact size of the humar figure, and which was 
adhered to in the representation of the Athlete or Olympic 
Victors. To these may be added the Lares or Penates, 
which were usually on the scale of a few inches. 

We will next follow our author in adverting more parti- 
cularly to the artists, and the schools in which their talents 
were formed. 

Prometheus, who is said to have been contemporary with 
Moses, was the first who prepared idols in the human form, 
if the Greek mythology with regard to Vulcan be rejected : 
subsequent to his time three schools of design appear to 
have been established in the Island of A.gina, at Corinth 
and at Sicyon. The next of which we read are Dedalus 
and Sinilis, when several ages seem to have elapsed, dur- 
ing which the name of no artist has been preserved. About 
the year before Christ, 777, we have Rheecus, a native of 
Samos, who appears to have been the first Sculptor, whose 
date may be placed after the siege of Troy. Both he and 
Telecles, of the same school, took the opportunity of pur- 
suing their studies in Egypt. In the three centuries that 
intervened prior to the age of Phidias, we have Theodorus, 
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Glaucus, and Malas of Chios, Dipoenus and Scyllis, who 
were brothers and natives of Crete, with Theoeles of La- 
conia, who finished at Olympia figures of the Hesperides 
in bronze and gold. To these we may add Calamis and 
Callimachus, remarkable for the lightness and elegance of 
their productions, with Dameas, who made an iconic statue 
or portrait of Milo, and Pythagoras of Khegium, who 
has received extraordinary praise from Pausanias for his 
statue of Anthymus, the pugilist. We must not omit 
Myron, who excelled in the expression of the passions, or 
Polycletus, the pupil of Ageladas, of Sicyon, than whom 
no Statuary was more celebrated. 

Phidias, by birth an Athenian, was of the same school. 
He was constituted director of the sublime works in Archi- 
tecture conducting in the city of science and art; and he 
was probably the first who gave to his productions all the 
grandeur, breadth, and majesty of which the art seems 
capable; yet perhaps the masculine beauty was even ex- 
ceeded by the sweetness and grace he imparted to his 
subjects. The writers who have celebrated his talents, at 
a loss to find resemblances worthy of him in his own imme- 
diate profession, have compared him with Thucydides, the 
sublime historian, and Demosthenes, the accomplished 
orator of Greece. No existing statue can be traced to his 
hands ; but the most celebrated of his works were his Ju- 
piter at Elis, and his Minerva of the Parthenon. The one 
was a sitting figure, forty-six feet high, principally of ivory, 
and the modest artist exhibited it to every person disposed 
to examine it, and corrected it from the observations so 
ebtained. The Minerva was nearly of the same size; but 
she stood, and held a spear; her shield was profusely 
sculptured, and lay at her feet. The gold in this statue is 
calculated at the value of £9,120. and we mention it par- 
ticularly because under the suspicion of having purloined 
the precious metal, employed in these magnificent works, 
he died deprived of liberty, and probably under the hands 
of the executioner. 

Our author next notices about fifteen artists which flou- 
rished a century subsequent to the time of Phidias, from 
amongst whom we shall notice only two of the highest 
reputation: Praxiteles, celebrated for the Venus of Guidus, 
a place visited by Cicero for the sole purpose of seeing this 
statue, and the Venus with drapery made for Cos. His 
Cupid, by an artifice, was obtained by Phryné the cour- 
tezan, and was presented by her te Thespia, her native city: 
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Lysippus of Sicyon established a new school, in order to 
revive the severer manner of the ancient sculptors. His 
works are said to have been six hundred and ten in num- 
ber, and he wasemployed on the oi ee of Alexander the 
Great. The colossal Jupiter at Tarentum, sixty feet high, 
was cast by the same hand. Winkelmann observes, that 
not a single specimen by this artist has been preserved. 

The author whom we have just named assigns to Greece 
four distinct styles: the first the ancient, prior to Phidias; 
the second the grand, in the time of that pre-eminent artist ; 
the third the graceful, under the two we have just noticed ; 
and the fourth that of the copyists, practiced by a crowd of 
feeble students. At this latter period we have nothing to 
console us under the degradation of the arts. It is true that 
Aratus and Philopeemen attempted their restoration in 
Greece, but their mutual jealousies prevented the accom- 
plishment of such a meritorious design. When L. Mum- 
mius took Corinth, the superb works of art there deposited 
were conveyed to Rome to grace his triumph. Sylla after- 
wards possessed himself of the treasures of Mithridates, and 
Marcellus of those of Syracuse. Verres pillaged the temples 
of Greece, and Sicyon was ravaged by Scaurus. Sparta en- 
countered the same fate from Murena and Varro. Magna 
Gracia suffered under the like calamity, and Athens, and 
all the favourite seats of the arts were either plundered or 
destroyed by those illiterate conquerors, who were unable 
to estimate their true value. 

We shall be extremely brief in our review of the contents 
of the third section, referring chiefly to the sculptors and 
works of art at Rome subsequent to the general devastation 
to which we have just adverted. 

The Romans erected statues to distinguished characters 
even in the time of their fabulous history, and an altar, de- 
dicated to Romulus, but without his statue, is said to 
have been placed by Evander near to the site of Rome, 
Under the first Kings statues were introduced into the Ca- 
pitol, and we read of those of Horatius, Cocles,Clelia, and 
Curtius, which were exhibited to the Roman people as a 
perpetual encouragement to patriotism and virtue. If Rome 
were not equal to Greece in the merit of her statues, she 
was scarcely inferior in the number of them; but both 
age. and sculpture as arts she acquired from Greece, at 

rst, however, receiving them with coldness and disdain, 
since they were derived from a vanquished nation. When 
this people became more luxurious, the love of these foreiga 
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embellishments increased, and several proconsuls and gene- 
rals established galleries and private collections, among 
whom we may mention Asinius Pollio, Verres, and Vindex ; 
and Cicero himself was particularly desirous of furnishing 
his library with some choice specimens of this description. 
Pompey and Cesar were not only rivals in war but in art ; 
and in the temple which the latter dedicated to the reputed 
ancestor of his family, Venus Genetrix, were not only exqui- 
site Greek statues, but Cameos and Intaglios of extraordi- 
nary taste and delicacy. 

After the government of Rome was committed toa single 
Dictator or Emperor, there being no encouragement to 
artists in Greece, and the chief works having been trans- 
ported to Keme, the men of genius repaired thither, and 
among these were Arcesilaus, the freediwan of L. Lucullus, 
highly praised by Varro, and Pasiteles, who has been con- 
founded with Praxiteles, and who was a native of Magna 
Grecia. Under the first Emperors, the boldness and spirit 
of the Greek style was preserved, and to ut strong resem- 
blance was superadded : thus Augustus has the cruelty of 
the triumvir, Agrippa is ss Pliny describes him, Livia is en- 
raged, Julia is meretricious, Caligula threatening, and 
Claudius stupified. When the Romans became servile, as 
under Tiberius and Claudius, the contemptible jealousy of 
the rulers restrained the privilege of erecting statues, but 
under Iladrian it was restored.* ‘This Emperor was not 
only an admirer of the arts, but was himself an artist; and 
his correct judgment in all matters of this kind, contributed 
more than his unlimited wealth to the superiority of his 
collections. Every province of Greece enjoyed his munifi- 
cence ; and among the stupendous monuments of his reign 
were, the Temple of Jupiter at Athens, which he restored, 
and that of Cyzicum on the shores of the Propontis, which 
he built. The Tivoli Villa was of his construction; and 
here, under his direction, were deposited models of all the 
most splendid edifices. The last epoch of this description of 





* The prohibition here referred to, was dictated precisely in the same spirit 
with the ordonnance in modern France, of which a justification is attempted 
in the Paris Journals received on the 22d of this month. By this edict, 
public bodies are prevented from testifying their respect to eminent indi- 
viduals by conferring upon them swords, boxes, and other complimentary 
donations. We trust that the generous and enlightened policy of Hadrian 
will not be disregarded, and that the example of ancient times will be suffi- 
cient to expose the mischief and absurdity of this contemptible application 
of mandatory power. 
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art in Rome, comprehends the time of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines, and terminates with Commodus. 

From the view of the rise, progress, and ultimate disap- 
pearance of the art in Rome, our author proceeds to give 
some account of the discovery of the principal statues of 
which either the originals or copies are preserved. 

The M. Aurelius was removed, by the advice of Michael 
Angelo in 1538, from its station in the front of the Lateran 
Church. ‘The Torso of Hercules is supposed to be a part 
of a group, and Mr. Flaxman has modelled a restoration as 
Hercules and Hebe. The Laocoon is attributed to Age- 
sander; and since it is chisselled only and not polished, it is 
supposed to be merely a copy. It consists of five pieces of 
Parian marble. Winkelmann assigns it to the first century 
of the Christian ara. When removed to Paris, it was co- 
vered with a thick wash of lime, then placed in the centre 
of a case of wood, and afterwards the whole was filled up 
with a mixture of wax and rosin, so as te form a solid cube, 
in order that it might not be injured by the motion duvi 
the conveyance. Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Anni 
Caracci, were enthusiastic admirers of this production. The 
Antinous or Mercury has also been called Hereules im- 
berbis, and Theseus. The legs do not correspond with the 
rest of the figure, which is of the finest Parian marble. The 
Venus de Medicis was so denominated from having been 
placed in the garden of the Villa Medici at Rome. Ac- 
cording to the antiquaries of the sixteenth century, this is 
the genuine Venus formed by Praxiteles for the Guidians, 
and which is described by Lucian. In the Hercules and 
Telephus, the father supports his son in his left hand, andis 
clothed in the spoils of the Hernzan Lion. 

The Hercules Farnese, with the group of Dirce, Zethus, 
and Amphion, usually called the Toro, were placed in the 
Farnese Palace at Rome about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. We contemplate in this statue, says our author, 
the hero equal to the performance of all the exploits which 
have been attributed to him by the poets.* The group of 





*“ Those who have been accustomed to look at the Farmese Hercules as, 
the perfection of statuary, will perhaps be disappointed at not beholding in 
these works of Phidias the same obtrusiveness’ of muscle ; not reflecting 
that beauty, activity, and strength, are generally accordant, and that it is 
the opinion of men of science, that the Farnese Hercules is rather to be 
viewed as a standing study of external anatomy, than as a figure intended 
to have motion, since the size and rotundity of all the muscles is so great, 
that it would be impossible for a human being so constructed to be other- 
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Niobe consists of fifteen figures as large as life, represent- 
ing the mother, children, and tutor, and the execution is at- 
tributed to Scopas. The Belvidere Apollo, the most ex- 
quisite production of antiquity, was taken from under the 
ruins of the palace and gardens of Nero, which were at 
Antium, about forty miles from Rome. It is doubted whe- 
ther he is here represented as the vanquisher of the serpent 
Pithon, or exterminating the progeny of Niobe, the faith- 
less Coronis, or the imperious giants. The artist is un- 
known. Mengs supposes it is a copy of a more famous ori- 
ginal. The lower portion of the body is said not to be so 
well finished as the head. The forepart of the right arm 
and the left arm, which were deficient, have been restored 
by a pupil of Michael Angelo. The Gladiator Borghese is 
attributed to Agasias, whose name is inscribed on the 
plinth. Le Noir positively assumes it is the statue of 
Chabrias the Athenian General, in the attitude of sustain- 
ing the shock of the Lacedemonian army. The Dying 
Gladiator, or Mirmillo expirans, is now considered as re- 
presenting a wounded soldier, probably a Gaul or German, 
the Torques, or rope-chain round the neck, having been a 
common ornament among these people. The Venus of the 
Capitol, like the Medicean, does not express strong emo- 
tion; and the difficulty has been, to avoid insipidity where 
it is not intended to exhibit any particular passion. The 
beautiful statue of Meleager was discovered. according to 
Aldrovandi, near to the Porta Portesc; it is of greyish 
marble, such as the Athenians procured from Mount fi ymet- 
tus. The last noticed by our author are the Discoboli or 
Athlete, in different attitudes with quoits. The one 
stoops very much forward, having the face declined, but not 
turned toward the discus, which he holds in his right hand 
on the point of throwing it, answering the description given 
by Lucian of the bronze by Myron. The other stands up- 
right, with a retiring step and his eye fixed, as if intent on 
marking the distance. Spatium jam immane parabat. His 
left hand holds the discus. His head is bound with the fillet 
worn by victorious Athlete. 

We shall pass over, from the necessity of circumscribing 
our review, all that is said of the royal galleries in the fifth 
section, and conclude with a cursory examination of those of 





wise than in a quiescent state; the action of one set of muscles would inter- 
ma with the action of another.”— Vide Critical Review, Fifth Series, Vol. 
» p. 415. 
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our own country, which will be of some assistance fo the 
curious traveller when he visits the neighvourhood of tne 
seats of our nobility and gentry, whose mur ice has 
been exhibited in preserving and completing tie yauanie 
works connected with the subject of these inquiri We 
will only premise, with regard to the restoration of the 


monuments from the Napoleon Museum, that we have a 
communication from Italy of the 24th of June instant, stat- 
ing, that the English ship Abundance, with the second con- 
voy of the monuments of art, returned to that capital, has 
entered the port of Civita-Vecchia, after a favourable 
voyage. 

The collection of Thomas Earl of Arundel, the father of 
virté in England, having been dispersed, we shall first no- 
tice from our author the Pembroke collection at Wilton, 
where we have a statue of Hercules with the Hesperian 
Apples nearly eight feet high, not in repose as the Farnese, 
but equally muscular. There is also an Apollo of the 
same merit, a Fawn characteristically designed, a Greek 
rn agape Pyrrhus, and several females of the Augustine 
family. 

At Ditchley, Dr. Mead had an Hygeia two feet high. His 
Flora is at Stourhead. 

The most valuable bust of Antinous is at Wentworth 
House, in Yorkshire. 

In the. reign of George the Second, two rival mansions 
were erected in Norfolk, Houghton, and Holkham. At the 
former there were many marble statues, but none of great 
value. At Holkham, one specimen, a Fawn, has been desig- 
nated as the finest male statue in England: it was pur- 
chased by Lord Leicester at Rome for £1,500, and is in 
two pieces, the upper being fitted to the lower under the 
folds of the drapery. 1t is mentioned by Spence in his Po- 
lymetis, who conjectures that it was once in the possession 
of Cicero. Here we have also a colossal bust of Lucius 
Verus, which was discovered in the Porto Nettuno. 

The late Earl of Egremont formed the gallery of ancient 
sculpture at Petworth, and the Dilettanti Society deputed 
Mr. Townley to make a selection from these to be engraved 
in their splendid work. Here we have a statue of Camillus, 
or an assistant at the sacrifice, his head bound with a gar- 
land of leaves—Silenus Canephorus, or bearing a basket on 
his head—Apollo Citharada, or Musagetes habited in a 
Pallium—a head of Venus of heroic size ; another of Ajax 
colossal; a third of an aged woman, as the wife of a 
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Pontifex; and a fourth a female bust, the head-dress and 
features of which resemble those on the medals of Julia 
Pia—A young Fawn discovered near Rome, and Marsyas 
teaching Olynthus to play on the flute, an animated group 
of early Greek sculpture. 

The Orford collection at Strawberry Hill has several 
= of merit; among these are two Eagles, a bust of 

espasian, another of Marcus Aurelius, and a third of Cali- 
gula. The first is of Ethiopian marble, and the last has 
silver eyes. 

At Castle Howard there are a few busts, and with these 
is the head of Atis Diphues, with the Phrygian bonnet. 

With the Townley collection we shall conclude our au- 
thor’s catalogue. While the gentleman whose name it 
bears was progressively acquiring the fine specimens of 
Greek sculpture, Sir William Hamilton was accomplishing 
his plan to collect the Vases of Magna Grecia, which were 
embellished with the utmost efforts of Etruscan design. 
The British Museum, that under great improvement in the 
management is now open for public inspection, contains the 
joint acquisition of these expert and laborious collecto _, 
and those of Mr. Townley were purchased by order of Par- 
liament for the sum of £20,000. The Museum Britanni- 
cum, by Taylor Coombe, Esq. and the drawings by Mr. 
William ps rt his assistant, are in the course of publi- 
cation, and to both these the reader is referred for more 
minute information. 

The Ceres-Isis, or Canephora, is larger than life, and 
was one of the Cariatides which supported the portico of 
some ancient building. Dr. E. Clarke of Cambridge, in 
his account of the fragment of Ceres brought from Eleusis, 
considers this statue as of that divinity. The Cupid is less 
than life, bending his bow, with the lion’s skin hanging over 
the quiver. There are some Fawns, a head of Homer ona 
Terminus, the head of Caracalla placed upon a modern bust, 
a bust of Trajan with the breast naked, and an oval vase 
three feet high with handles. ‘To these we shall only add 
two busts of the Townleian collection, also preserved in the 
British Museum; a head of Hercules, colossal, conjectured 
by several virtuosi to be the original of the Hercules Far- 
nese: and a head of Mercury, \ which is esteemed to be a 
specimen of exquisite and characteristic beauty. 

Afier affording such a liberal allowance of space in our 
monthly pages to this publication, which we admit to bea very 
useful and amusing accidence of sculpture, or the rudiments of 
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the literary history of the professors of that art and their 
productions, it becomes our painful duty to notice some 
particulars of the misconduct of the author, and some pro- 
minent errors in the work. 

It will scarcely be credited, that this view of statuary and 
sculpture through upwards of 250 pages, is extracted ver- 
batim from the Anecdotes of the Arts of England, which the 
same writer published sixteen yearsago. We should have 
had no objection to his borrowing from his own sources, and 
making the acknowledgment in the title-page, preface, or 
any other conspicuous situation, but we must censure the 
want of ingenuity in offering to the world a stale re-publi- 
cation of this kind without such notice. Those who, from 
their prepossession in favour of the author on account of 
his former undertaking, may purchase the present (which is 
an octavo volume at 2/. 8s), will find that they obtain little 
more than the repetition of his earlier opinions, that may 
perhaps already constitute a part of their library. 

But this is not the only portion which is rendered less 
valuable by recital; nearly forty additional pages are drawn 
with little variation from the Reports on the Elgin Marbles 
by the committee of the House of Commons, and from the 
contemporary pamphlets on the same subject. Thus there 
remains only about 100 pages of, and these not strictly, new 
matter, with a few indifferent etchings by an amateur, and 
not by a professor, as the consideration for the sum paid for 
this expensive work. 

An inconvenience also arises from this blending of the 
publication of 1800 with that of 1816, which is, that the new 
materials not properly incorporating with the old, occasions 
a sort of disgusting patch-work ; and as in the latter, the im- 
portant discoveries which that interval has supplied could 
not be comprehended, many of these appear to us to have 
been from indifference or carelessness omitted. 

On another kind of inattention we have to remark. Ina 
book professedly on the sublimest productions of human ge- 
nius, in which the work is connected with the exalted mind 

which it is created, we do expect some correspondent 
elevation between the subject and the description of it ; but 
in these pages, with all the advantages of re-consideration 
which the author possessed, we find nothing but a cold ina- 
nimate account, and he seems never to trust his a 
whatever may be the impulse by which the passion shou 
be excited. The consequence is, that if his reader has 
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any feeling, instead of that harmony being produced 
between him and the writer, which is always desirable, 
the former is constantly in discord, and is cniaavekelng to 
atone, by his own warmth and liberality, for the frigidity 
and reserve with which the author is chargeable. 

The chronology of a work that is to contain the his- 
tory of the rise and progress of art, ought especially 
to be correct, as any inaccuracy of this kind must 
wholly deteat the leading purpose of the author: but here 
several anachronisms occur. Page 17 it is said, that “a 
principal settlement was made by a colony of the Lydians 500 
years before the time of Herodotus,” and the date assigned 
for this settlement is 1043 years prior to the Christian era. 
That historian was born about the year 484, and died 413 
year: before that era, involving a miscalculation of three cen- 
turies.* But we have another mistake of the same nature 
that is wholly unaccountable. Speaking of Phidias, whom 
Mr. Dallaway places 457 years before Christ, he says that 
his contemporaries were the philosophers Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. Plato died 129 years after the period he as- 
sumes to be that of Phidias, and Aristotle 135 years subse- 
quent to it; and thus are confounded two of the most im- 
portant epochs of the art distinguished by the author, 
that of the Athenian statesman and that of the Macedonian 
hero. 

But a serious objection remains yet unexplained, and 
it is the sentiment (expressed page 154) that a state of poli- 
tical freedom has no influence on the arts, that they nd 
flourished most under the greatest tyrants, and that their 
success is more to be attributed to royal protection than to 
national liberty. This opinion is in direct opposition to 
that of Winkelmann and all the best writers on the subject. 
If Pericles were a demagogue and Alexander a tyrant, Phi- 
dias and Lysippus were born in freedom; under this glo- 
rious sunshine their talents were cherished and unfolded; and 
without this powerful and generous impulse, all the patronage 
their exalted merits secured to them, would not have pro- 
duced the Lemnian Pallas or the Tarentine Jove. Our au- 
thor was formerly chaplain and,physician to the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, and he was also secretary to the 
Earl Marshal of England, one of the great officers of the 
crown who takes cognizance of matters relating to armorial 
honours. From such situations, with the most despotic go- 


—— 





* Herodotus himself, in fixing the date of the event in the time of Lycur- 
gus, places it about 884 years before Christ. 
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vernment abroad, and in the most courtly office at home, 
he may have acquired notions of imperial favour and vassal 
dependence which have no concern with the spotless purity 
of truth in which the arts are nourished, and which will in 
no way promote that constitutional vigour by which their 
highest perfection can alone be attained. 





_™ 





Art. VI.—A Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns, occa- 
sioned by an intended Re-publication of the Account of the 
Life of Burns, by Dr. Currie, and the Selection made by 
him ie his Letters. By Wittiam Worpsworth. 
London, for Longman and Co. 1816. 8vo. Pp. 37. 


Dr. Currie, the editor of the poems, and the compiler of 
the Life of Burns, which was published in 1800 for the be- 
nefit of the family of the poet, then lately deceased, has been 
repeatedly blamed for the manner in which he executed his 
task, and the object of the pamphlet which forms the subject 
of the present article, is through a Mr. Gray of Edinburgh, 
to give some advice to Mr. Gilbert Burns relative to the 
best mode of vindicating the memory of his brother, by the 
correction of the errors of his biographer, and by the omis- 
sion of certain parts of Dr. Currie’s publication, which Mr. 
Wordsworth and others contend ought never to have been 
printed. The chief ground of complaint against Dr. Currie 
is, that he has either done too much, or not done enough ; 
if he thought it right to lay before his readers so many of 
the private letters of Burns, he ought to have placed them 
in such a series as would have shewn the connecting links 
of impulse, and to have accompanied them with those ob- 
servations that would have placed the offences of the poet, 
therein with bitter remorse confessed, in a fair point of view ; 
if the crime be detailed, at least it ought to be related with 
some of the incitements and allurements without which 
crime is never committed. Upon this point Mr. Words- 
worth well remarks : 


“Would a bosom friend of the author, his counsellor and con- 
fessor, have told such things, Tf true, as this book contains? and 
who, but one possessed of the intimate knowledge which none but a 
bosom friend can acquire, could have been justified in mak ing these 
avowals? Such a one, himself a pure spirit, having accompanied, 
as it were, upon wings, the pilgrim along the sorrowful road which 
he trod on foot; such a one, ueither hurried down by its slippery 
descents, nor entangled among its thorns, nor perplexed by its wind- 
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ings, nor discomfited by its founderous passages—for the instruction 
of others—might have delineated, almost as in a map, the way which 
the afflicted pilgrim had pursued till the sad close of his diversified 
journey, In this manner the venerable spirit of Isaac Walton was 
qualified to have retraced the unsteady course of a highly-gifted 
man, who, in this lamentable point, and in versatility of genius, bore 
no unobvious resemblance to the Scottish bard: I mean his friend 
Cotron—whom, notwithstanding ail that the sage must have dis 
approved in bis life, he honoured with the title of son. Nothing 
like this, however, bas the biographer of Burns accomplished ; and, 
with his means of information, copious as in some respects they 
were, it would have been absurd to attempt it.” 


The conclusion therefore is, that such letters of the poet 
as communicate no useiul information, and only gratify 
those who sooth their own vices by the discovery that others 
like them have offended, ought to have been completely ex- 
cluded. The soul-sick confessions of a sensitive a can 
never be taken as literally true; but although Dr. Currie 
has certainly been censurable in this respect, we think he is 
not quite as much to blame as Mr. Wordsworth contends. 
At the time Dr. Currie’s edition appeared, Burns had but 
recently died, and his biographer had a very difficult course 
to steer between personal delicacy on the one hand, and 
public expectation on the other. The follies and vices of 
the poet were generally known to those who were likely to 
read the work, and it was also known that his family and 
friends had put into the hands of his biographer all the mi- 
nutie of information which the most active industry could 
collect ; he must unavoidably therefore give offence, or oc- 
casion disappointment. The case would have been very 
different had he been writing of an individual remembered 
only by his works, upon whose character and conduct no 
opinion had been formed, and with regard to whom the 
world in general would be ready to receive any impression 
the biographer might think warranted. To drag from the 
obscurity of antiquity, with the scrutinizing and malicious 
eye of a public detector of delinquency—to pry through the 
veil which the impartial hand of time has drawn over long- 
past errors, has been the task of the modern editors of our 
ancient writers. Plutarch has often been held up as a mo- 
del of this kind of writing, pourtraying only the noble and 
imitable features of the characters he paints; but even if it 
were so, the parallel is not fair, because all biographers 
have nota choice of their subjects ; the faults and follies of 
Burns had been bruited even by himself in print, and Dr. 
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Currie in his life had to encounter the charge of unkind 
communicativeness, or of unfair suppression. 

‘That Dr. Currie has however gone too far we are very 
ready to admit; he seems to have forgotten, that when a 
man like Burns, of an open and generous disposition, repro- 
bates his own vices, he is much less to be believed than ifhe 
applauded his own virtues ; it does not follow, because he says 
it, that it must be true, or that if it be true, it is necessary 
to publish it. Upon the duties of a biographer in the ab- 
stract Mr. Wordsworth well and truly observes, that “ bio- 
graphy, though differing in some essentials from works of 
fiction, is nevertheless like them an art—an art, the laws of 
which are determined by the imperfections of our nature, 
and the constitution of society. Truth is not here as in the 
; sciences and in natural philosophy, to be sought without 
. scruple, and srendignel for its own sake, upon the mere 
chance of its being serviceable; bat only for obviously jus- 
tifying purposes, moral or intellectual.” He follows it by 
some other remarks equally just. 


“Silence is a privilege of the grave, a right of the departed: let 
him, therefore, who infringes that right, by speaking publicly of, for, 
or against, those whe cannot speak for themselves, take heed that 
he opens not his mouth without a sufficient sanction. De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, is 2 rule in which these sentiments have been pushed 
to an extreme that proves how deeply humanity is interested in main- 
taining them. And it was wise to announce the precept thus abso- 
lutely; both because there exist in that same nature, by which it 
has been «dictated, so many temptations to disregard it,—and be- 
cause there are powers and influences, within and without us, that 
will prevent its being literallyfulfilled—to the suppression of profit- 
able truth. Penalties of law, conventions of manners, and personal 
fear, protect the reputation of the living ; and semething of this pro- 
tection is extended to the recently dead,—who survive, to a certain 
degree, in their kindred and friends. Few are soinsensible as not to 
feel this, and not to be actuated by the feeling. But only to philo- 
sophy enlightened by the affections does it, Welong justly to estimate 
the claims of the deceased on the one hand, and of the present age 
and future generations on the other; and to strike a balance be- 
tween them.—Such a philosophy runs a risk of becoming extinct 
among us, if the coarse intrusions inte the recesses, the gross 
breaches upon the sanctities, of domestic life, to which we have 
lately been more and more accustomed, are to be regarded as indi- 
catiuns of a vigorous state of public feeling—favourable to the main- 
tenance of the liberties of our country.— Intelligent lovers of free- 
dom are {rom necessity bold and hardy lovers of truth ; but, accord- 
ing to the measure in which their love is intelligent, is it attended 
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with a finer discrimination, and a more sensitive delicacy. The 
wise and good (and all others being lovers of licence rather than of 
liberty are in fact slaves) respect, as one of the noblest charac- 
teristics of Englishmen, that jealousy of familiar approach, which, 
while it contributes to the maintenance of private dignity, is one of 
the most efficacious guardians of rational public freedom.” 


Had Dr. Currie been sensible of the truth of what is 
above stated, many painful letters would have been left in 
that obscurity for which the writer intended them; and it is 
singular, as the very concluding words of the biographer 
are that “ Burns did not foresee that his own letters were 
to appear in print,” that the reflection did not occur whe- 
ther it were fit thus to thwart the admitted intentions of the 
poet, who in one of his letters seems to prophecy the man- 
ner in which his memory would be tortured, to extract the 
minutest offences of his life. ‘ Often,” he exclaims, “ in 
blasting anticipation, have I listened to some future hackney 
scribbler, with the heavy malice of savage stupidity, &c. a 
and other passages might be quoted, in which he for a mo- 
ment regrets that ingenuousness by which he laid himself 
open to undeserved imputations. 

It is not to be wondered that Mr. Wordsworth on this 
occasion should stand forward in vindication of a man of so 
many estimable and admirable qualities as Burns, not 
merely from a natural love of justice, but from a peculiar 
resemblance between the minds and the stiles of the two 
poets—we speak of the mind and state of Burns before 
they became infected by the society and habits into which 
he fell in the later years of his life. As all true poetry has 
the same foundation, so all true poets must have some 
co in common; and the chief difference between 

urns and Wordsworth is, that the former was energetic, 
simple, and unaffected, in all his earlier and better pieces 
using the common language of men in a state of excite- 
ment because he knew no other; and the latter because he 
holds it to be the very essence of his art. It is this quality 
that constitutes the principal charm of the productions of 
the Scottish bard; and as at the period to which we allude 
he knew of no other school, he never deviated from the 
rules which it prescribes. Our readers may not at first be 
sensible of this similarity, but if they will carefully examine 
the productions of Mr. Wordsworth, they will find that 
our opinion is borne out, not only in principle but in 
practice. We need only quote from the letter before us the 
subsequent eloquent passages to shew how well its author 
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understands and how deeply he enjoys the better part of the 
works of Burns. 


« But you will perhaps accuse me of refining too much; and it 
is, I own, comparatively of little importance, while we are engaged 
in reading the Hiad, the Eneid, the tragedies of Othello and King 
Lear, whether the authors of these poems were good or bad men; 
whether they lived happily or miserably. Should a thought of the 
kind cross our minds, there would be no doubt, if irresistible ex- 
ternal evidence did not decide the question unfavourably, that men 
of such transcendant genius were both good and happy: and if, un- 
fortunately, it had been on record that they were otherwise, sym- 
pathy with the fate of their fictitious personages would banish the 
unwelcome truth whenever it obtruded itself, so that it would but 
slightly disturb our pleasure. Far otherwise is it with that class of 
poets, the principal charm of whose writings depends upon the 
familiar knowledge which they convey of the personal feelings of 
their authors. This is eminently the case with the effsiens of 
Burns :—in the small quantity of narrative that he has given, he 
himself bears no inconsiderable part; and he has produced no 
drama. Neither the subjects of his poems, nor his manner of 
handling them, allow us long to forget their author. On the basis of 
his human character he has reared a poetic one, which with more 
or less distinctness presents itself to view in almost every part of his 
earlier, and, in my estimation, his most valuable verses. This 
poetic fabric, dug out of the quarry of genuine humanity, is airy 
and spiritual :—and though the materials, in some parts, are coarse, 
and the disposition is often fantastic and irregular, yet the whole is 
agreeable and strikingly attractive. Plague, then, upon your re- 
morseless hunters after matter of fact (who, after all, sulk among 
the blindest of human beings) when they would convince you that 
the foundations of this admirable edifice are hollow; and that its 
frame is unsound! Granting that all which has been raked up to 
the a of Burns were literally true; and that it added, 
which it does not, to our better understanding of human nature and 
human life (for that genius is not incompatible with vice, and that 
vice leads to misery—the more acute from the sensibilities which are 
the elements of genius—we needed not those communications to 
inform us) how poor would have been the compensation for the 
deduction made, by this extrinsic knowledge, from the intrinsic 
efficacy of his poetry—to please, and to instruct ! 

“ In illustration of this sentiment, permit me to remind you that 
it is the privilege of poetic genius to catch, under certain restric- 
tions of which perhaps at the time of its being exerted it is but 
dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure wherever it can be found,—in 
the walks of nature and in the business of men.—The poet, trusti 
to primary instincts, luxuriates among the felicities of love an 
wine, and is enraptured while he describes the fairer aspects of 
war: nor does he shrink from the company of the passion of love 
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though immoderate—from conVivial pleasure though intemperate—- 
nor from the presence of war though savage, and recognized as 
the hand-maid of desolation. Frequently and admirably has Burns 
given way to these impulses of nature ; both with reference to him- 
self and in describing the condition of others. Who, but some 
impenetrable dunce or narrow-minded puritan in the works of art, 
ever read without delight the picture which he has drawn of the 
convivial exaltation of the rustic adventurer, Tam o’Shanter? The 
poet fears not to tell the reader in the outset that his hero was a 
desperate and sottish drunkard, whose excesses were frequent as 
his opportunities. This reprobate sits down to his cups, while the 
storm is roaring, and heaven and earth are in confusion ;—the night 
is driven on by song and tumultuous noise—laughter and jest thicken 
as the beverage improves upon the palate—conjugal fidelity archly 
bends to the service of general benevolence—selfishness is not 
absent, but wearing the mask of social cordiality—and, while these 
various elements of humanity are blended into one proud and 
happy composition of elated spirits, the anger of the tempest with- 
out doors only heightens and sets off the enjoyment within.—I pity 
him who cannot perceive that, in all this, though there was no moral 
purpose, there is a moral effect.” 


To revert to the principal object of the letter before us, 
viz. to point out to Mr. Gilbert Burns the best mode of 
repelling the unjust charges against, or of palliating the 
exaggerated errors of his brother, we cannot help obsery- 
ing that it is much to be regretted that the biographical 
memoir was not in the first instance compiled and edited by 
that individual who was best acquainted with the facts of 
the life, and the dispositions of the mind of Burns: at all 
events the work of Dr. Currie having been put forth in so 
imperfect and objectionable a shape, it was a matter of 
duty on the part of those who possessed the means of doing 
so, to rescue the memory of Burns from obloquy. Sixteen 
years have however now elapsed without any such attempt, 
though it has long been promised, and in the mean time a 
reprint of Dr. Currie’s edition, with all its defects, has been 
given to the public in a cheap form; so that this dilatori- 
ness in vindication, has not only tended to confirm, but to 
spread the disadvantageous opinions that have been formed. 

hether the publication of this Letter by Mr. Wordsworth 
be meant to supersede a new edition, with alterations and 
Omissions, we do not know, but it appears to us to render 
it the more necessary, since it shews that there is something 
in the back ground that ought not in justice to be longer 
withheld. Mr. Wordsworth’s advice is thus expressed : 


“ If it he deemed adviseable to reprint Dr. Currie’s narrative, 
without striking out such passages as the author, if he were now 
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alive, would probably be happy to efface, let there be notes at- 
tached to the most obnoxious of them, in which the misrepresenta- 
tions may be corrected, and the exaggerations exposed. I recom- 
mend this course, if Dr. Currie’s Life is to be republished, as it 
now stands, in connexion with the ms und letters, and especially 
if prefixed to them; but, in my judgment, it would be best to copy 
the example which Mason has given in his second edition of Gray's 
works. There, inverting the order which had been properly adopted, 
when the Life and Letters were new matter, the poems are placed 
first; and the rest takes its place as subsidiary to them. If this 
were done in the intended edition ef Burns’s works, I should 
strenuously recommend, that a concise life of the t be prefixed, 
from the pen of Gilbert Burns, who has already given public proof 
how well qualified he is for the undertaking. I know no better 
model as to proportion, and the degree of detail required, nor, 
indeed, as to the general execution, than the life of Milton by 
Fenton, prefixed to many editions of the Paradise Lost. Buta more 
copious narrative would be expected from a brother; and some al- 
lowance ought to be made, in this and other respects, for an expec- 
tation so natural. 

“In this prefatory memoirs, when the author has prepared himself 
by reflecting, that fraternal partiality may have rendered him, in 
some points, not so trust-worthy as others less favoured bv oppor- 
ae it will be incumbent upon him to proceed candidly and 
openly, as far as such a lure will tend to restore to his 
brother that portion of public estimation, of whieh he appears to 
have been unjustly deprived. Nay, when we recal to ound the 
black things which have been written of this great man, and the 
frightful ones that have been insinuated against him; and, as far as 
the public knew, till lately, without complaint, remonstrance, or 
disavowal, from his nearest relatives; I am uot sure that it would 
not be best, at this day, explicitly to declare to what degree Robert 
Burns had given way to pernicious habits, and, as nearly as 7 be, 
to fix the point to which his moral character had been degraded. It 
is a disgraceful feature of the times that this measure should be 
necessary; most painful to think that a brother should have such an 
office to perform. But, if Gilbert Burns be conscious that the 
subject will bear to be so treated, he has no choice; the duty has 
been imposed upon him by the errors into which the former biogra- 
pher has fallen, in respect to the very principles upon which his 
work ought to have been conducted.” 


Besides the defects noticed in the course of this article, 
there are others in the Life of Burns, as detailed by Dr. 
Currie, which have not escaped remark on former occasions ; 
and we do not think that, properly executed, a more useful 
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or interesting work could be! given to the public than the 
Life of Burns: we would prefix as a motto his well known 
lines : 


“ Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 
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Ant. VII.—A Chronological History of the Voyages and 
Discoveries in the Svuth Sea or Pacific Ocean, Vol. IV. to 
the Year 1723, including a History of the Buccaneers of 
America. By James Burney, F. R. S. Captain in the 


Royal Navy. London. G.and W. Nicol. I816. 


Tur avthor of this extensive work, from early education 
and habits, is eminently qualified for the undertaking; he 
sailed with “ that great discoverer and excellent navigator 
the late Captain Cook,” under whom he served as lieute- 
nant in his two Jast voyages: he had subsequently the com- 
mand of his Majesty’s ship the Bristol of 50 guns in the East 
Indies ; and since he withdrew from active employment, the 
evening of life has been engaged in inquiries immediately 
connected with his professional duties. Besides the present 
laborious production, in 1796 he published a Plan of De- 
fence against Invasion; in 1809, Experiments on the River 
Thames to ascertain the Direction of the Currents; and in 
ISt1, aChart of the Coast of China, with a memoir relating 
to the subject. 

The first part of this voyage to the South Seas was re- 
viewed in our 110th volume, or the first of a new series, 
published for February 1804; and we then said “ We have 
paid great attention to this volume, because we think it of 
considerable importance, not only from its own intrinsic 
merits, and the varied information it conveys, but as the pa- 
rent and protetype of many succeeding ones.” We at the 
same time took the opportunity of giving the author a few 
words of advice, which he has properly regarded in the se- 
quel of his work; and it was, that he should pay “ less: at- 
tention to the minuter events of the voyages; the mutinies 
of sailors; the contests with the natives, who can imperfectly 
understand the language and comprehend the subjects of 
the navigators; the assumed dignity and mistaken splen- 
dor of petty uncivilized chiefs; in short, all those cireum- 
stances not connected with science.” Our wish was, and is, 
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that all the strength and majesty of such a subject should be 
preserved by a person so well acquainted with it, and that 
we should have something more worthy than the medleys 
compiled by fable-dealers in their garrets, calculated only 
to exhaust the patience and mislead the understanding of the 
reader. 

In this just and reasonable expectation we have hitherto 
not been disappointed; but the author has in some degree 
been frustrated in his own purposes, which were, as appears 
by the advertisement to the second volume, in the next to 
carry the discoveries in the South Seas to the commence- 
ment of the reign of his present Majesty (1760). In, this 
third volume he is 72 years short of his proposed date, and 
even in that now under our immediate review, he is. 37 
years deficient of the time he intended to dispose of im its 
precursor; so that the transactions are brought down only 
to 1722, terminating with the circumnavigation of the 
Dutchman Roggewein. 

Under these circumstances, it behoves us to advert briefly 
to the plan of the work, the execution of which has been so 
prolix, contrary to the original design of the author; and if 
our remarks shall assist him in taking a shorter course, his 
readers we think will attend him both with more profit and 
pleasure to the end of his voyages. 

There appears to us to be a radical defect in the scheme, 
on which however the author seems to have taken so much 
pains to inform his mind and to obtain the best advice, that 
it is with great reluctance we notice the misconception of 
his project: ‘* To you,” he says, in his dedication to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, “ my plan was-first communicated, and the en- 
couragement it received from you determined me to the 
undertaking.” But before we state our objection, we think 
it to be right to except from it so much of the arrange- 
ment as refers to the classification according to the hydro- 
graphical division of the globe, of which we entirely ap- 
prove. Our objection is of this kind : the author has, pro- 
posed to himself to give a progressive history of the disco- 
veries in the South Seas, instead of furnishing his readers 
with a distinct account of the ultimate state of things ac- 
cording to the discoveries in those waters made up to the 

resent time. In art or in science we do not desire to 
now the natural or moral causes or accidents which alter- 
nately disturbed and obstructed the successive inquirers be- 
fore they arrived at the conclusion. they sought, so in these 
cosmographical pursuits we are indifferent as to which side 
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or portion of an island, continent, whirlpool, or current first 
attracted the attention of the navigator, and we are anxious 
only to know the reach and extent of the discovery to its 
utmost limits for the purposes of future utility. The course 
pursued by the author appears to us like that of the teacher 
of mathematics who would, in explanation of the proposi- 
tion, detail the difficulties the human mind had to encoun- 
ter before the great Pythagoric theorem was invented + or 
the instructor in surgery, who would, in illustration of the 
arterial system, dilate on the impediments which for ages 
interrupted its disclosure ; both the one and the other leav- 
ing to remote and uncertain contingency the exposition of 
the ultimate truth established by those splendid disewveries 
in science and nature. 

But it is due to the author that we should not hazard this 
general remark without some qualification. The history of 
cosmography (or voyages and travels) is divided by Lord 
Bacon, in his discourse on the Advancement of Learning, into 
three parts—national history in respect to the regions them- 
selves, civil history in reference to the “ habitations, regi- 
mens, and manners of the people,” and mathematics in re- 
ome “tothe climes and configurations towards the heavens.” 

he observation we have just made in no view applies to 
the second part of this compounded sort of history, and we 
need not remark on the worth of civil history in all its 
minute and progressive circumstances. So far as the la- 
bours of Captain Burney have been applied to this depart- 
ment, they will be fitly esteemed, and will be considered as 
affording an accession to the mass of information obtained 
on the nature and character of man under very different in- 
fluences and situations from those to which we are accus- 
tomed in civilized and polished society. 

We object then not tothe scheme of chronological deve- 
lopment, inasmuch as the publication refers to civil his- 
tory; but we do object in what regards natural history and 
mathematical science, as explained by Lord Bacon, and we 
think that the former should have been supplied in a com- 
pressed shape, and is by no means so intimately interwoven 
as not to be conveniently separated. The hint we give 
might have been taken by the author from a work long 
since published, in which the philosophical part of the voy- 
ages of Cook, with which Capt. Burney is so conversant, is 
separated from that which is more immediately of a mari- 
time character. Under these views, if we may presume 
again to give advice, it would be that the ingenious author 
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would complete his undertaking by a little variation in the 

lan, selecting the civil history of remote situations of which 
he treats for a succinct and separate disquisition down to 
the time when he himself becomes personally concerned as 
a navigator, and then enriching the stock of knowledge with 
all that is new and valuable among his own papers, or from 
his own recollections as to the ultimate discoveries which 
have brought this branch of inquiry to the improved state 
in which it may now be exhibited. If the former part be 
briefly stated, the latter division may with the more conve- 
nience be as ample as the materials and the acknowledged 
ability of their possessor may render expedient for the pur- 
poses of navigation. We are extremely interested in this 
recommendation to the author, not only because we object 
generally to the extended character of his plan, but because, 
with respect to him as well as others, life is short if art be 
long, and we fear that the usual period of human existence not 
allowing him to fulfil his comprehensive designs, the rising 
generation will be deprived of an important acquisition to 
nautical science. 

In the volume before us, more than the half of the con- 
tents is — to the history of the Buccaneers and Fle- 
bustiers. These partisans originated in some English and 
French, who, by the consent of their respective govern- 
meats, landed on the island of St. Christopher, which, hav- 
ing never been settled by the Spaniards, was inhabited by 
Caribbe Indians When accounts of this event reached 
Europe, West India companies were formed, and licences 
were granted to take out colonists. In 1629, these intruders 
on the natives were in their turn driven out by the Spa- 
niards, but they re-established themselves on the island the 
following year, and also obtained possession of Tortuga, at 
the north-west extremity of Hispaniola. At about the same 
period, the adventurers began to be known by the names 
of Buccaneers and Flebustiers, the former being more com- 
monly applied to the English, and the latter to the French. 
The first was derived from an Indian word Boucan, a term 
applied to cured meat, an article in which a considerable 
trade was conducted, and the knowledge of the preparation 
of which had been derived from the Caribbes. The term 
Flebustiers is the corruption by the French mariners of the 
—— word freebooter. 

hese persons continued without any immediate connee- 
tion with the countries to which they originally belonged, 
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but in 1641 they had somewhat changed their situation, as 
is explained in the work. 


“ Now, they were considered in a kind of middle state, between 
that of Buccaneers and of men returned to their native allegiance. 
It seemed now in the power of the English and French governments 
to put a stop totheir cruisings, and to furnish them with more honest 
employment ; but politics of a different cast prevailed. The Bue- 
caniers were regarded as profitable to the colonies, on account of 
the prizes they brought in; and even vanity had a share in their 
being countenanced. The French authors call them nos braves, 
and the English speak of their ‘ unparalleled exploits.’ The policy 
both of England and of France with respect to the Buccaneers, 
seems to have been well described in the following sentence: On 
laissoit faire des avanturiers, qu'on pouvoit toujours desavouer, mais dont 
les succes pouvoicnt etre uliles: i. e. ‘ they connived at the actions of 
these adventurers, which could always be disavowed, and whose suc- 
cesses might be serviceable.’ This was not esteemed friponnerie, 
but a maxim of sound state policy. 

“ It was a powerful consideration with the French and English 
governments, to have at their occasional disposal, without trouble or 
expense, a well-trained military force, always at hand, and willing 
to be employed upon emergency; who required no pay nor other 
recompense for their services and constant readiness, than their 
share of plunder, and that their piracies upon the Spaniards should 
pass unnoticed.” P. 52 and 53. 


In the 9th chapter is given a curious itinerary of the 
Buccaneers across the isthmus of Darien, when they first 
visited the Pacific Ocean in 1680. On the 5th of April they 
began their journey, each man provided with four cakes of 
bread called dough-boys, with a fusil, a pistol, and a ham- 
mer. Three hundred and thirty-one of them were mar- 
shalled in divisions, with distinguishing flags, under their 
several commanders. They commenced the expedition from 
the neighbourhood of Golden Island, and captured in their 
progress Santa Maria. From this place they, with some 
allies they had collected, embarked in canoes and a small 
vessel which was found there at anchor; and having de- 
scended the river which passes that fort in its descent to 
the ocean, they in a few hours reached the mighty Pacific. 

In the 10th chapter we have the first Buccaneer expedi- 
tion in the South Sea; and it appears that on the 23d of 
April, two Spanish sbips which stood towards these adven- 
turers were taken by them, and a third was saved only. by 
fast sailing. The Spanish commander fell with many of his 
‘people. Subsequently they captured several ships in the 
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Bay of Panama, and continued these depredations for five 
years. At length the viceroy of Peru having determined to 
get rid of such mischievous neighbours, fitted out a squa- 
dron of fourteen ships, six of which were provided with 
cannon, six with musketry only, and two were equipped as 
fire-ships. The force of the Buccaneers was much inferior, 
and they could rest their hopes of success only on close 
fighting and boarding. The Buccaneers may at this time 
be considered as more formidable than ever; and if vic- 
tory had been acquired by them, the entire dominion of the 
South Seas would probably have been obtained with it. 
Nothing more than partial actions took place, and the 
enemy not being defeated, great disagreements were ee 
duced between the Buccaneers, which in the sequel frus- 
trated all their magnificent projects, and left Spain in the 
complete possession of this watery world and all the golden 
treasures on its shores. 

Thus thwarted in their purposes, the Buccaneers divided 
into inefficient parties, and this change of circumstances 
led the author to a new modification of his plan of 
recital. 


“In this, and in other separations which subsequently took place 
among the Buccaneers,” says he, “ it has been thought the most 
clear and convenient arrangement of narrative, to follow the for- 
tunes of the Buccaneer Commander Edward Davis and his adhe- 
rents, without interruption, to the conclusion of their adventures in 
the South Sea; and afterwards to resume the proceedings of the 
other adventurers.” P. 184. 


Whether this Davis were an Englishman or a Dutchman 
is not ascertained, but some importance has been attached 
to the place of his nativity, we a long dispute subsisted 
among geographers with regard to the discovery of what 
has been called Davis’s Land, of which no accurate account 
was originally given, Davis having been deterred from mak- 
ing a minute examination under the apprehension of being 
late in the season for the passage round Cape Horn. But 
be this as it may, he arrived in the West [ndies in the spring 
of the year 1088, at a fortunate time when a proclamation 
had recently been issued, offering the British pardon to all 
Buccaneers who would renounce their mode of life; and 
they thus were enabled to terminate a long course of pira- 
tical adventures with repose and security. 

In the 23d chapter we have an account of the French 
Buccaneers or Flebustiers, under Francois Grogniet and 
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Le Picard, and in the 24th the particulars of their retreat 
across New Spain to the West Indies, when the South Seas 
were finally quitted by all these marauders. On reaching 
the Gulf of Mexico, they found an English vessel at anchor 
belonging to Jamaica, from which they learnt that the 
F government had also proclaimed an amnesty in fa- 
vour of those who since the peace of Spain had committed 
acts of piracy, upon condition of their claiming the benefit 
of the proclamation. 

Steps were subsequently taken to facilitate the admission 
of these Buccaneers and Flebustiers to the advantages of 
regular government. The Carthagena expedition in 1697 
was the last transaction in which they made a conspicuous 
figure, and in that year was signed the Treaty of Ryswick ; 
but we find them in 1702 under a commission from the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica landing on the isthmus of Darien, near 
the Samballas Isles, where they were joined by some old 
companions, who lived among the Indians, and also by 300 
of the natives. They marched to several mines, from 
whence they drove the Spaniards, and took seventy negroes. 
The negroes were employed for twenty-one days in these 
mines, but only about 80lbs. weight of gold were obtained 
as the reward of the enterprise. 

The author concludes this part of the work with the 
following just censure on the conduct of those who as- 
sume to themselves the character of regular and legitimate 
authority. 


“In the history of so much robbery and outrage, the rapacity 
shewn in some instances by the European governments in their West 
India transactions, and by governors of cheir appointment, appears 
m a worse light than that of the Buccaneers, from whom, they being 
professed ruffians, nothing better was expected. The superior at- 
tainments of Europeans, though they have done much towards 
their own civilization, chiefly in humanizing their institutions, 
have, in their dealings with the inhabitants of the rest of the globe, 
with few exceptions, been made the instruments of usurpation and 
extortion. 

“‘ After the suppression of the Buccaneers, and partly from their 
relicks,” he adds, “ arose a race of pirates of a more desperate 
cast, so rendered by the increased danger of their occupation, who 
for a number of years preyed upon the commerce of all nations, till 
they were hunted down, and, it may be said, exterminated. Of 
one crew of pirates who were brouglit before a Court of Justice, 
fifty-two men were condemned and executed at one time, in the 
year 1722.” P. 325 and 326. 
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We have seen every where displayed in our progress thus 
far the benignity of the author, and his anxiety at all times 
for the triumph of liberty and happiness. The duration of 
these freebooters was something more than three-quarters 
of a century, and their depredations extended on both sides 
the isthmus to the Phillippine and Caribbean Islands. As 
circumstances required, they either crossed the land between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, or encountered all the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the navigation of the southern Cape, 
neither the mountainous solitudes of the one, or the icy 
rocks of the other, obstructing their bold designs. We do 
not say that there have been no vagrant warriors of the 
same description with those which are the subject of this 
narrative; but we may assert, that there are none whose 
adventures are recorded with the same accuracy and preci- 
sion, and certainly none in which the agents themselves, by 
their observations and writings, have supplied so large 
a portion of the materials of which their history is com- 

sed. 

All Europeans in these remote situations, if they were 
not Spaniards, whether peace or war prevailed between 
their respective countries, considered themselves as friends 
and allies, to whom the Spaniards were the common ene- 
my. Ofsuch emigrants the greater portion was probably 
French, and the English the second in rank as to numbers. 
The first hunting parties of these intruders was at Hayti, 
and the object was to provision the ships. Afterwards they 
engaged in the chase to procure skins, and to cure the flesh, 
witch would be in a more advanced state of society; and 
it is certain, that the appellation of Buccaneer was not at 
all known in 1575, at the time of Oxnam’s expedition across 
the isthmus of America to the South Sea. 

Of the early events at Hispaniola there is no particular 
account, but the war which took place with the Spaniards 
was of the most sanguinary character, the regular govern- 
ment not being at all behind hand in this respect with its 
irregular opponents. It was in 1586 that the English Cap- 
tain Francis Drake plundered the city of St. Domingo, and 
then it was that the French and English in the West Indies 
increased so rapidly, that the Spaniards were under the ne- 
cessity of abandoning all the western and north-western 
parts of Hispaniola, and as we have seen, soon after that 
period, began the confederacy of the Buccaneers. 

We shall now shortly dispose of the second part of this 
Cait. Rev. Vou. IV. July, 1816. 
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fourth volume, which treats of the voyages and discoveries 
in the South Sea after the Buccaneers had withdrawn ; and 
we in this place must object to the detail of unsuccessful 
expeditions, which the author introduces with the view, as 
he supposes, to render his production more complete. Of 
this we have an example in the voyage of M. de Gennes, 
who, on the 3d June, 1691, sailed from Rochelle with six 
ships, three of them of considerable force, and whose object 
was to pass through the Streight of Magellan, and who, after 
a merciless adventure in the Slave Trade, and long and 
useless delays, returned to the port of departure in 1697, 
without accomplishing a single purpose of his expedition. 

In the third chapter of this division, we have the details 
of the proceedings of the Spaniards in California, and 
the conquest in 1697. In the fourth chapter, the promising 
enterprise, undertaken by a commercial a in Scot- 
land, is stated, when a colony was formed at Darien, which 
would have opened new sources to the Indian trade, but 
out of which, we are told, the settlers were starved at the 
request of the East India Company, and it was finally aban- 
doned in the year 1700. The fifth chapter supplies the 
voyage of M. Rewecheane Gouin, when an association was 
entered into in France for establishing colonies in the parts 
of South America not occupied by Europeans. Here the 
preparations were on too large a scale for the means, which 
was precisely the contrary in the voyage of Capt. William 
Dampier, recorded in chapter seven, who was provided onl 
with an old worn-out vessel called the Roebuck, which 
foundered through the infirmity of age at the island of 
Ascension. 

The last voyage recorded here is the circumnavigation by 
Jacob Koggewein, and according to our view of the nature 
of the endetchine, this, as well as that of M. de Gennes, 
ought to have been excluded, and especially as the author has 
admitted, that “ the voyage of JacobRoggewein, from the ob- 
scure manner in which his track is described, has been pro- 
ductive of more geographical discussion than any other voy- 
age im the history of maritime discoveries.” Much, he 
adds, has been cleared up by later voyages; and why the 
modern reader is to wait for the light these afford until a 
future uncertain period, instead of having the obscurity re- 
moved under the advantages of the present state of know- 
ledge, we can in no way imagine. If this extensive publi- 
cation were alone intended for amusement, like the tales of 
fictious writers, we should not perhaps object to such a 
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scheme; but as it is designed to exhibit a full view of the 
present state of cosmographical science within the range of 
the South Seas and their several ramifications, we cannot 
at all approve of this useless and mortifying delay. 
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Art. VIII.—Memoir of the early Life of William Cowper, 
Esq. written by himself, and never before published ; with 
an Appendix, containing some of Cowper's religious Let- 
ters, and other interesting Documents illustrative of the 
Memoir. London. Edwards, 1816, 12mo. Pp. 126. 


‘Tue works of the subject of this interesting piece of self- 
biography, have been] frequently considered in our for- 
mer numbers. In our 53d and 60th volumes we reviewed 
his Original Poems; in the 74th and 107th, the different 
editions of his Translations of Homer; and in the 108th and 
113th, the three quarto volumes of the Life and Posthu- 
mous Writings of the same author by Mr. Hayley. With 
regard to the last, we objected to the expensive form of 

rinting, when so small a portion of the work was applied 
by the editor to the private history of his friend. 

The deficiency we have just alluded to, is in some degree, 
and under the best authority, supplied in the little produc- 
tion before us; yet it is more the history of Mr. Cowper's 
feelings than of his actions. Mr. Hayley divided his life 
into three sections: first, to his 50th year, when he ap- 
peared before the public as an author; secondly, to the ap- 
pearance of his translation of Homer; and lastly, from that 
period to his death. We do not at all impugn the reserve 
and delicacy of this gentleman, which led him so soon after 
the decease of Mr. Cowper to withhold the narrative in what 
respected the early situation of his friend; but now that so 
long an interval has elapsed, we are extremely glad to 
have the vacuum filled up, for no doubt, should unnecessa- 
rily remain with regard to a character of such importance to 
taste, literature, and morals. 

We may in a very few words state the simple facts or in- 
cidents of the life of Mr. Cowper, as they are related by 
himself, to the year 1765, with which period this publication 
concludes. At six years old, he was taken from the nursery, 
and sent to a considerable school in Bedfordshire. At eight 
he was committed during one year to an oculist for the 
cure of a weakness in hiseyes. From thence he went to 
Westminster School, and at twelve or thirteen was attacked 
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fourth volume, which treats of the voyages and discoveries 
in the South Sea after the Buccaneers had withdrawn; and 
we in this place must object to the detail of unsuccessful 
expeditions, which the author introduces with the view, as 
he supposes, to render his production more complete. Of 
this we have an example in the voyage of M. de Gennes, 
who, on the 3d June, 1691, sailed from Rochelle with six 
ships, three of them of considerable force, and whose object 
was to pass through the Streight of Magellan, and who, after 
a merciless adventure in the Slave Trade, and long and 
useless delays, returned to the port of departure in 1697, 
without accomplishing a single purpose of his expedition. 
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of the proceedings of the Spaniards in California, and 
the conquest in 1697. In the fourth chapter, the promising 
enterprise, undertaken by a commercial company in Scot- 
land, is stated, when a colony was formed at Darien, which 
would have opened new sources to the Indian trade, but 
out of which, we are told, the settlers were starved at the 
request of the East India Company, and it was finally aban- 
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was precisely the contrary in the voyage of Capt. William 
Dampier, recorded in chapter seven, who was provided onl 
with an old worn-out vessel called the Roebuck, which 
foundered through the infirmity of age at the island of 
Ascension. 
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Jacob Roggewein, and according to our view of the nature 
of the ndatehion, this, as well as that of M. de Gennes, 
ought to have been excluded, and especially as the author has 
admitted, that “ the voyage of JacobRoggewein, from the ob- 
scure manner in which his track is described, has been pro- 
ductive of more geographical discussion than any other voy- 
age in the history of maritime discoveries.” Much, he 
adds, has been cleared up by later voyages; and why the 
modern reader is to wait for the light these afford until a 
future uncertain period, instead of having the obscurity re- 
moved under the advantages of the present state of know- 
ledge, we can in no way imagine. If this extensive publi- 
cation were alone intended for amusement, like the tales of 
fictious writers, we should not perhaps object to such a 
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scheme; but as it is designed to exhibit a full view of the 
present state of cosmographical science within the range of 
the South Seas and their several ramifications, we cannot 
at all approve of this useless and mortifying delay. 
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Tue works of the subject of this interesting piece of self- 
biography, have been| frequently considered in our for- 
mer numbers. In our 53d and 60th volumes we reviewed 
his Original Poems; in the 74th and 107th, the different 
editions of his Translations of Homer; and in the 108th and 
113th, the three quarto volumes of the Life and Posthu- 
mous Writings of the same author by Mr. Hayley. With 
regard to the last, we objected to the expensive form of 
rinting, when so small a portion of the work was applied 
y the editor to the private history of his friend. 

The deficiency we have just alluded to, is in some degree, 
and under the best authority, supplied in the little produc- 
tion before us; yet it is more the history of Mr. Cowper's 
feelings than of his actions. Mr. Hayley divided his life 
into three sections: first, to his 50th year, when he ap- 
peared before the public as an author; secondly, to the ap- 
pearance of his translation of Homer; and lastly, from that 
period to his death. We do not at all impugn the reserve 
and delicacy of this gentleman, which led hii so soon after 
the decease of Mr. Cowper to withhold the narrative in what 
respected the early situation of his friend; but now that so 
long an interval has elapsed, we are extremely glad to 
have the vacuum filled up, for no doubt, should unnecessa- 
rily remain with regard to a character of such importance to 
taste, literature, and morals. 

We may in a very few words state the simple facts or in- 
cidents of the life of Mr. Cowper, as they are related by 
himself, to the year 1765, with which period this publication 
concludes. At six years old, he was taken from the nursery, 
and sent to a considerable school in Bedfordshire. At eight 
he was committed during one year to an oculist for the 
cure of a weakness in hiseyes. From thence he went to 
Westminster School, and at twelve or thirteen was attacked 
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by the small-pox. At eighteen years old he was with- 
drawn from Westminster, and having staid nine months at 
home, he was placed with an attorney te acquire the at 
tice of the law. When he was of age he entered on cham- 
bers in the Temple, and being seized with a dejection of 
spirits, he made an excursion of some months to South- 
ampton. A place being offered him after his return, con- 
nected with the conduct of the journals of Parliament, he 
studied their contents, with the view to prepare himself for 
the duty; but it being required that he should be examined 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, that his competency 
might be ascertained, he made several attempts at suicide ; 
death being more tolerable to him than such a public exhi- 
bition. In a state of complete derangement he was, in 
1763, conveyed to Dr. Cotton's establishment at St. Albar’s, 
where he remained for eighteen months, and one third of 
that interval under the immediate care of the physician. 
About this time he resigned his situation of commissioner 
of bankrupts, on the conscientious ground of his bein 
inadequate to the duties of it; and being now dactinata 
from all business, in June, 1765, he repaired to private 
lodgings at Huntingdon; and in November of the same 
year he was received as a boarder into the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Unwin of that place. 

He gives the following melancholy account of himself 
prior to the time appointed for the public examination to 
which we have alluded. 


* One evening in November, 1763, as soon as it was dark, af- 
fecting as cheerful and unconcerned an air as possible, I went into 
an apothecary’s shop, and asked for an half ounce phial of lau- 
danum. The man seemed to observe me narrowly; but if he did, I 
managed! my voice and countenance so as to deceive him. The day 
that required my attendance at the bar of the House, being not yet 
come, and about a week distant, I kept my bottle close in my side- 
pocket, resolved to use it when I should be convinced there was no 
other way of escaping. This, indeed, seemed evident already; but 
I was willing to allow myself every possible chance of that sort, 
and to protract the horrid execution of my purpose, till the last 
moment ; but Satan was impatient of delay. 

“ The day before the period above mentioned arrived, being at 
Richards's co ffee-house at breakfast, I read the newspaper, and in it 
a letter, which the further I perused it, the more closely engaged my 
attention. I cannot now recollect the purport of it; but before I 
had finished it, it appeared demonstratively true to me, that it was a 
libel, or satire, upon me. The author appeared to be acquainted 
with my purpose of self-destruction, and to have written that letter 
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on purpose to secure and hasten the execution of it. My mind, 
probably, at this time began to be disordered; however it was, I 
was certainly given up toa strong delusion. I said within myself, 
‘ your cruelty shall be gratified; you shall have your revenge;’ 
and flinging down the paper, in a fit of strong passion, I rushed 
hastily out of the room; directing my way towards the fields, 
where I intended to find some house to die in; or, if not, deter- 
mined to poison myself in a ditch, when | should meet with one 
sufficiently retired. 

“ Before I had walked a mile in the fields, a thought struck me 
that I might yet spare my life; that I had nothing to do but to sell 
what [ had in the funds, (which might be done in an hour) go on 
board a ship, and transport myself to France. There, when every 
other way of maintenance should fail, | promised myself a com- 
fortable asylum in some monastery, an acquisition easily made, by 
changing my religion. Not a little pleased with this expedient, I 
returned to my chambers, to pack up all that I could at so sbort a 
notice ; but while I was looking over my portmanteau, my mind 
changed again; and self-murder was recommended to me once 
more, in all its advantages. 

** Not knowing where to poison myself, for I was liable to con- 
tinual interruption in my chambers, from my laundress and her 
husband, I laid aside that intention, and resolved upon drowning. 
For that purpose, I immediately took a coach, and ordered the man 
to drive to Tower Wharf; intending to throw myself into the river, 
from the Custom-house Quay. It would be strange, should J omit 
to observe here, how I was continually hurried away from such places 
as were mo-t favourable to my design, to others, where it must be 
almost impossible to execute it ;—from the fields, where it was im+ 
probable that any thing should happen to a me, to the Cus- 
tom-house Quay, where every thing of that kind was to be expected ; 
and this by a sudden impulse,- which lasted just long enough to call 
me back again to my chambers, and was immediately withdrawn, 
Nothing ever appeared more feasible, than the project of going to 
France, till it had served its purpose, and then, in an instant, it 
appeared impracticable and absurd, even to a degree of ridicule. 

“ My life, which IT had called my own, and claimed a right to 
dispose of, was kept from me by him whose property indeed it was, 
and who alone had a right to dispose of it. This is not the only 
occasion, on which it is proper to make this remark; others will 
offer themselves in the course of this narrative, so fairly, that the 
reader cannot overlook them. 

“ I left the coach upon the Tower Wharf, intending never to 
return to it; but upon coming to the Quay, I found the water low, 
and a porter seated upon some goods there, as if on purpose to 
prevent me. This passage to the bottomless pit being mercifully 
shut against me, I returned back to the coach, and ordered it to 
return to the Temple. I drew up the shutters, once more had re- 
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course to the laudanum, and determined to drink it off directly ; 
but God had otherwise ordained. A conflict, that shook me to 
pieces, suddenly took place; not properly a trembling, but a con- 
vulsive agitation, which deprived me in a manner of the use of my 
limbs: and my mind was as much shaken as my body. 

** Distracted between the desire of death, and the dread of it, 
twenty times I had the phial to my mouth, and as often received an 
irresistible check ; and even at the time it seemed to me, that an 
invisible hand swayed the bottle downwards, as often as [ set it 
against my lips. I well remember, that I took notice of this cir- 
cumstance with some surprise, though it effected no change in my 
purpose. Panting for breath, and in an horrible agony, I flung 
myself back into the corner of the coach. A few drops of lau- 
danum, which had touched my lips, besides the fumes of it, began 
to have a stupefying effect upon me. Regretting the loss of so fair 
an opportunity, yet utterly unable to avail myself of it, I deter- 
mined not to live; and already half dead with anguish, I once 
more returned to the Temple. Instantly I repaired to my room, 
and having shut both the outer and inner door, prepared myself for 
the last scene of the tragedy. I poured the laudanum into a small 
basin, set it on a chair by the bedside, half undressed myself, and 
laid down between the blankets, shuddering with horror at what I 
was about to perpetrate.—I reproached myself bitterly with folly 
and rank cowardice, for having suffered the fear of death to in- 
fluence me as it had done, and was filled with disdain at my own 
pitiful timidity: but still something seemed to overrule me, and to 
say, ‘ Think what you are doing! Consider, and live!’ 

“ At length, however, with the most confirmed resolution, I 
reached forth my hand towards the basin, when the fingers of both 
hands were as closely contracted, as if bound with a cord, and 
became entirely useless. Still, indeed, I could have made shift 
with both hands, dead and lifeless as they were, to have raised the 
basin to my mouth, for my arms were not at all affected ; but this 
new difficulty struck me with wonder; it had the air of a divine 
interposition. I lay down in bed again to muse upon it, and while 
thus employed, heard the key turn in the outer door, and my laun- 
dress’s husband came in. By this time the use of my fingers was 
restored to me: I started up hastily, dressed myself, hid the basin, 
and affecting as composed an air as I could, walked out into the 
dining-room. Ina few minutes I was left alone; and now, unless 
God had evidently interposed for my preservation, I should cer- 
tainly have done execution upon myself, baving a whole afternoon 
before me. 

“ Both the man and his wife being gone, outward obstructions 
were no soouer removed, than new ones arose within. The man had 
just shut the door behind him, when the convincing Spirit came 
upon me, and a total alteration in my sentiments took place. The 
horror of the crime was immediately exhibited to me in so strong a 
light, that, being seized with a kind of furious indignation, I 
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snatched up the basin, poured away the laudanum into a phial of 
foul water, and, not content with that, flung the phial out of the 
window. This impulse, having served the present purpose, was 
withdrawn. 

“ I spent the rest of the day in a kind of stupid insensibility; 
undetermined as to the manner of dying, but still bent on self- 
murder, as the only possible deliverance. That sense of the enor- 
mity of the crime, which I had just experienced, had entirely left 
me; and, unless my Eternal Father in Christ Jesus had interposed 
to disannul my covenant with death, and my agreement with hell, 
that I might hereafter be admitted into the covenant of mercy, I 
had, by this time, been a companion of devils, and the just object 
of his boundions vengeance. 

«« In the evening, a most intimate friend called upon me, and fe- 
licitated me on a happy resolution, which he had heard I had taken, 
to stand the brunt, and keep the office. I knew not whence this 
intelligence arose, but did not contradict it. We conversed awhile, 
with a real cheerfulness on his part, and an affected one on mine ; 
and when he left me, I said in my heart, I shall see thee no more! 

“ Behold, into what extremities a good sort of man may fall! 
Such was I, in the estimation of those who knew me best: a decent 
outside is alla good-natured world requires. Thus equipped, though 
all within be rank atheism, rottenness of heart, and rebellion against 
the blessed God, we are said to be good enough; and if we are 
damned, alas! who shall be saved! Reverse this charitable reflec- 
tion, and say, If a good sort of man be saved, who then shall 
perish ; and it comes much nearer the truth; but this is a hard 
saying, and the world cannot bear it. 

“ T went to bed, as I thought, to take my last sleep in this 
world. The next morning was to place me at the bar of the House, 
and I determined not to see it. I slept as usual, and awoke about 
three o'clock. Immediately I arose, and by the help of a rush- 
light, found my penknife, took it into bed with me, and lay with it 
for some hours directly pointed against my heart. Twice, or thrice, 
I placed it upright under my left breast, leaning all my weight upon 
it; but the point was broken off, and would not penetrate. 

“In this manner the time passed till the day began to break. I 
heard the clock strike seven, and instantly it occurred to me, there 
was no time to be lost: the chambers would soon be opened, and 
my friend would call upon me to take me with him to Westminster, 
* Now is the time,’ thought I, ‘ this is the crisis; no more dallvi 
with the love of life.’ 1 arose, and, as I thought, bolted the inner 
door of my chambers, but was mistaken; my touch deceived me, 
and I left it as [ found it, My preservation, indeed, as it will 
appear, did not depend upon that incident; but I mention it to 
show that the good providence of God watched over me, to keep 
toon on way of deliverance, that nothing might be left to 

zard, 


“ Not one hesitating thought now remained ; but I fell greedily 
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to the execution of my purpose. My garter was made of a broad 
scarlet binding, with a sliding buckle, being sewn together at the 
ends: by the help of the buckle, I made a noose, and fixed it 
about my neck, straining it so tight, that I hardly left a passage for 
my breath, or for the blood to circulate ; the tongue of the buckle 
held it fast. At each corner of the bed, was placed a wreath of 
carved work, fastened by an iron pin, which passed up through the 

midst of it. The other part of the garter, which made a loop, I 
slipped over one of these, and hung by it some seconds, drawing 
up my feet under me, that they might not touch the floor; but the 
iron bent, the carved work slipped off, and the garter with it. I 
then fastened it to the frame of the tester, winding it round, and 
tying it in a strong knot. The frame broke short, and let me down 
again. 

. The third effort was more likely to succeed. I set the door 
open, which reached within a foot of the ceiling; by the help of a 
chair I could command the top of it, and the loop being large 
enough to admit a large angle of the door, was easily fixed, so as 
not to slip off again. I pushed away the chair with my feet, and 
hung at my whole length. While I hung there, I distinctly heard a 
voice say three times, ‘ ’Jis over!’ Though I am sure of the fact, 
and was so at the time, yet it did not at all alarm me, or affect my 
resolution. I hung so long, that I lost all sense, all consciousness 
of existence. 

*« When I came to myself again, I thought myself in hell; the 
sound of my own dreadful groans was all that I heard, and a feeling 
like that of flashes, was just beginning to seize upon my whole 
body. In a few seconds, I found myself fallen with my face to the 
floor. In about half a minute, I recovered my feet; and reeling, 
and staggering, I stumbled into bed again. 

“ By the blessed providence of God, the garter which had held 
me till the bitterness of temporal death was past, broke, just before 
eternal death had taken place upon me. The stagnation of the 
blood under one eye, in a broad crimson spot, and a red circle 
about wy neck, showed plainly that I had been on the brink of 
eternity. The latter, indeed, might have been occasioned by the 
pressure of the garter; but the former was certainly the effect of 
strangulation ; for it was not attended with the sensation of a bruise, 
as it must have been, had |, in my fall, received one in so tender a 
part. And I rather think the circle round my neck was owing to the 
same cause ; for the part was not excoriated, nor at all in pain. 

“* Soon after I got into bed, I was surprised to hear a noise in the 
dining-room, where the laundress was liyhting a fire; she had found 
the door unbolted, notwithstanding my design to fasten it, and must 
have passed the bed-chamber door while | was hanging on it, and 

t never perceived me. She heard me fall, and presently came to 
ask if I was well; adding, she feared | bad been ina fit. 

“ | sent her to a friend, to whom I related the whole affair, and 
dispatched lim to my kimsmwan, at the coffee-house, As soon as the 
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latter arrived, I pointed to the broken garter, which lay in the 
middle of the room ; and apprised him also of the attempt I had 
been making.—His words were, ‘ My dear Mr. Cowper, you terrify 
me; to be sure you cannot hold the office at this rate,—where is the 
deputation?’ I gave him the key of the drawers, where it was de- 
posited ; and his business requiring his immediate attendance, he 
took it away with him; and thus ended all my connexion with the 
Parliament House.” 


The total perversion of his feelings and the miserable 
state of alienation of all mankind with regard to him, ac- 
cording to his distempered fancy, is shewn in the following 
short paragraph : 


* | never went into the street; but [ thought the people stood and 
laughed at me, and held me in contempt ; and could hardly per- 
suade myself, but that the voice of my conscience was loud enough 
for every one to hear it. They who knew me, seemed to avoid me; 
and if they spoke to me, seemed to do it in scorn. I bought a 
ballad of one who was singing it in the street, because I thought it 
was written on me.” 


While he was with Dr. Cotton, his despondency was 
removed, and the immediate consequence was an ardour of 
feeling of another kind, which seemed almost equally, from 
its excess, to endanger the patient. It was however bene- 
ficial in its consequences, and he thus relates the circum- 
stances. 


«« My physician, ever watchful and apprehensive for my welfare, 
was now alarmed, lest the sudden transition from despair to joy, 
should terminate in a fatal frenzy. But ‘the Lord was my strength 
and my song, and was become my salvation.’ I said, ‘* 1 shall not 
die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord; he has chastened 
me sore, but not given me over unto death. O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for his mercy endureth for ever.’ 

** In a short time, Dr. C. became satisfied, and acquiesced in the 
soundness of my cure; and much sweet communion I had with him, 
concerning the things of our salvation. He visited me every morn- 
ing while | staid with him, which was near twelve months after my 
recovery, and the gospel was the delightful theme of our conversa- 
tion.” 


An Appendix is added, consisting of extracts from Mr. 
Cowper’s letters to Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Cowper, in- 
tended to illustrate the nature and effects of the change in 
his religious views and feelings; also some papers which 
appeared in the Christian Observer, for the year 1805,° 

Crit. Rev. Vor. 1V. July, 1816. L 
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supplying remarks on the alleged connection between his 

mental derangement and religious impressions; and to 

these are added, observations on suicide, and on the futility 
of those reasons by which its vindication has sometimes been 
attempted. 

=—_ 

Art. 1X.—The History of the Inquisition, as it has sub- 
sisted in France, laly, Spain, Portugal, Venice, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Milan, Poland, Flanders, &c. &c. with a partic u- 
lar Description of its secret Prisons, Modes Y Torture, 
Style of Accusation, Trial, &c. &c. Abridged from the 
elaborate Work of Philip Limborch, Professor of Divinity 
at Amsterdam. Introduced by an Historical Survey of 
the Christian Church, and illustrated by Extracts from 
various Writers and original Manuscripts: interesting Par- 
ticulars of Persons who have he the Terrors of that 
dark and sanguinary Tribunal, and Political Reflections 
on its revival in Spain by the Decree of Ferdinand VII. 
London. Simpkin and Marshall, 1816. Pp. 542. 








Tis work is professedly an abridgment from another of 
which Philip Limborch, a clergyman in Holland, was the 
author, and who died at the beginning of the last century, 
at an advanced age. Soon after that production appeared, 
it became extremely popular, and attracted the notice of the 
Cardinals Inquisitors at Rome, by whom it was condemned 
and prohibited, and who forbad the reading of it under the 
severest penalties. It was, however, recommended by our 
countryman John Locke, who wrote a complimentary letter 
to the author on the occasion. 

In forming this abridgment, the Editor says he has used 
his best judgment in preserving the most interesting parti- 
culars, and that the ediohs which in the original are printed 
at length, are usually omitted ; but under all the variation 
which the compression of the subject rendered necessary, 
he has endeavoured carefully to preserve the references, 
to give the proper character of authenticity to the trans- 
lation. 

This historical survey is divided into four parts: the first 
treats of the origin and progress of the Inquisition; the se- 
cond, of its Ministers; the third, of the crimes of which it 
takes cognizance; and the fourth, of the manner of proceed- 
ing in this tribunal. Under the first division, we have the 
introduction of the Inquisition into Italy, Spain, and other 
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situations, and its re-establishment in Germany and France 
at the time of the Reformation. ‘The following account 
is given of the forms of examination of the party accused, 
and of the room into which he is received :— 


“ When the prisoner is brought before his judge, he appears with 
his head and arms and feet naked. In this condition he 1s brought 
out of jail by the warder. When he comes to the room of audience, 
the warder goes a little forward, and makes a profound reverence, 
then withdraws, and the prisoner enters by himself. At the farther 
end of the audience-room there is placed a crucifix, that reaches al- 
most to the cieling. In the middle of the hall is a table about five 
feet long and four broad, with seats all placed round it. At one 
end of the table, that which is next to the crucifix, sits the notary 
of the Inquisition, at the other end the Inquisitor, and at his left 
hand the prisoner sitting upon a bench. Upon the table is a 
missale, upon which the prisoner is commanded to lay his hand, 
and to swear that he will speak the truth, and keep every thing 
secret. After they have sufficiently interrogated him, the inquisitors 
ring a bell for the warder, who is commanded to carry back his pri- 
goner to jail,” 


On the taciturnity required in the dungeons of this estab- 
lishment it is said, 


** They insist so severely on keeping this silence, that they may 
cut off every degree of comfort from the afflicted, and especially for 
this reason, that the prisoners may not know one another, either by 
singing, or any loud voice. For it oftentimes happens, that after 
two or three years confinement in the jail of the Inquisition, a man 
doth not know that his friend, nor a father that his children and wife, 
are in the same prison, till they all see each other in the act of faith, 
And finally, that the prisoners in the several cells may not talk with 
one another, which, if ever found out, their cells are immediately 
changed. 

« And in order that the jail of heretics may be kept secret, no 
ene of the officials, no not the judge himself, as we shall afterwards 
see, can enter it alone, or speak with the prisoners but before 
another of the officials, nor without the previous order of the in- 
quisitors. All are obliged to swear that they will observe this, that 
no one may see or speak to the prisoners besides the person who 
gives them their necessaries, who must be a faithful honest per- 
son, and is obliged to swear, that he will not discover the secrets, 
and must be searched to prevent his carrying any orders or letters to 
the prisoners.” 


In the conclusion we have a distinct chapter on the re- 
establishment of the Lnquisition in Spain by the decree of 
the present King; and as we happened to be there at 
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the time when some circumstances of considerable impor- 
tance regarding this tribunal took place, we will notice 
them, as they will serve to expose the true character of 
Ferdinand, and the more lenient principles of his prede- 
cessors. 

Prior to the year 1784, the Inquisitors had exercised an 
authority that boldly encroached upon the prerogatives of 
the Sovereign; and in order to get rid of this interference, 
Charles the Third, in that year, issued his celebrated decree, 
which subjected the proceedings of the holy office to the 
cognizance of the Monarch. From this — no noble- 
man or minister, and even no person holding any civil or 
military office, was to be liable to be brought before that 
court, if the royal sanction were not previously obtained. 
In the following reign, notwithstanding the misconduct of 
Godoy, Prince of Peace, there were many particulars of his 
government that deserve commendation, and among these 
must be classed the controul he exercised in regard to the 
Inquisition. ‘The consequence was, that at the time of the 
invasion of Spain by Bonaparte, this ambitious establish- 
ment had dwindled almost into a mere office of police, to 
arrest the progress of political instead of religious liberty. 
But Godoy did no more than pursue the path the Count de 
Florida Senee had taken, whom Charles the Third, on his 
death bed, recommended to the Prince of Asturias as the 
faithful counsellor who would maintain the best interests of 
Spain, and of the family on the throne. 

Maxims diametrically opposite with regard to the holy 
office, as it is impiously denominated, have guided the mea- 
sures of Ferdinand the Seventh. 


“Upon this subject,” said the new king on his return to Spain, 
“ Jearned and virtuous prelates, many respectable corporations and 
grave personages, ecclesiastics and seculars, have represented to me, 
that —_ is indebted to this tribunal for the good fortune of not hav- 
ing fallen, in the 16th century, into errors which have caused so many 
misfortunes among other nations; and that on the contrary, at that 
period, the sciences were here cultivated with distinction, and Spain 
a eee a multitude of great men, distinguished by their know- 
edge and their piety. It has further been represented to me, that 
the oppressor of Europe has not neglected to employ, as an effica- 
cious method of introducing the corruption and discord which sup- 
ported so well his projects, the suppression of this tribunal, under 
the vain pretext, that it could exist no longer, in consequence of 
the enlightened state of the present age; and that the pretended 
Cortes, general and extraordinary, under the same pretext, and 
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under the favour of the constitution, which they tumultuously de- 
creed, abolished also the holy office, to the regret of the whole 
nation. 

“‘ For these causes I have been earnestly supplicated to re-estab- 
lish it in the exercise of its functions ; and yielding to consider- 
ations so just, and to the wish manifested by my people, whose 
zeal for the religion of our ancestors has anticipated my orders, by 
hastening to recal spontaneously the subaltern inquisitors of some 
provinces.” 

“T have, therefore, resolved, that for the moment, the supreme 
council of the Inquisition, and the other tribunals of the holy office, 
shall resume their authorities conformable to the concessions which 
have been made to them by the sovereign pontiffs, at the instance of 
my august predecessors.” 

We trust this publication will tend to promote just views 
as to the boundaries of civil and ecclesiastical authority ; to 
expose the mischievous consequences of bigotry and intole- 
rance, and to contribute to that affection and brotherhood 
throughout the Christian world, which is the most accept- 
able form in which the maxims of the great Christian 
Instructor can be illustrated. 


BIBLIOTHECA ANTIQUA. 


Art. X.—Coryat’s Crudities hastily gobled up in five 
Moneths Travels in France, Sauoy, Italy, Rhetia, co- 
monly called the Grisons Country, it eluetia alias Switzer- 
land, some Parts of High Germany, and the Netherlands ; 
newly digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe, in the 
county of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment 
of the trauelling Members of this Kingdome. London. 

rinted by W. g 1611. Pp. 665. 


ERHAPs there never was a book of travels that in its time 
excited more attention than that before us, and a review of, 
and some extracts from it, will not be uninteresting while 
the present expatriating mania reigns. The town has' been 
saturated with minute details of recent expeditions to va- 
rious parts of the Continent, and it will now have an oppor- 
tunity of learning something, from a writer at least as cu- 
rious in his researches, of the appearance and condition of 
the same places, and of the manners and customs of the same 
people, more than two hundred years ago. 

he author, the book, and the manner in which it was 
ushered into the world, are all singular. Thomas Coryat, 
or Coryate, was born at Odcombe, in Somersetshire, in 1577, 
and after having been at Winchester School until he was 
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19 years old, he was entered a commoner of Glocester Hall, 
Oxford, where it is said he became a proficient in Greek 
and Latin, having a great facility in learning languages. 
He however does not appear to have taken any degree, for 
in about three years he came to London, and was received 
into the household of the liberal and amiable Prince Henry, 
who allowed him a pension: some writers assert that he 
was in a menial capacity, and others that he filled the office 
of Fool, then a usual appendage to the establishments of 
the nobility. Fuller ( Worthies : Somersetshire, p. 31) says, 
that “ he was the courtiers anvil to try their wits upon, and 
sometimes this anvil returned the hammers as hard knocks 
as it received, his bluntness repaying their abusiness ;” 
and Wood follows this authority, calling him the whetstone 
of the wits of the day. He seems to have been exceedingly 
fond of making speeches, and before he commenced his tra- 
vels in 1608, we find him pronouncing several orations at 
Odcombe, his native place, once having collected above two 
thousand auditors. In 1608 he set out upon his expedition, 
and having passed through the countries named in the title, 
including 45 cities, and traversed, according to a computa- 
tion inserted on the last page of his work, 1,975 miles, he 
returned to England in five months. In 1611 he published 
his Crudities, having previously had some difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the sudden death of the Abp. of Canterbury, in 
procuring a licence, as we find bya MS. letter, printed for the 
first time in the Biographia Britannica, and afterwards in the 
Censura Literaria: here he solicits Sir Michael Hixes, Knt. 
to use his influence for the purpose, observing, “ by his in- 
cessant industry and Herculean toil, he wrote so many ob- 
servations in the foresaid countries as filled very near four 
quires of paper;” and adding, that Sir M. Hixes would 
have no hesitation, did he ‘* but know what intolerable 
pains he took with his travels both by day and night, scarce 
affording himself two hours rest sometimes of the twenty- 
four.” This book, by permission was dedicated to Prince 
Henry, before whom and “a great assembly of courtiers” 
he delivered an oration—doubtless a panegyric upon himself 
and his work. 

In the year 1611 was also published “ Croyat’s Crambe, 
&c. as the second course to the Crudities;” and in 1612, 
having made a long harangue at Odcombe, he again went 
abroad, not intending to return till ten years had a 
His stay in foreign parts, however, was protracted (no doubt 
much against his will) by death; for having journied over 
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Turkey, Palestine, Persia, A.gypt, Morocco, and India, he 
was seized with a Diarrhea at Surat, which proved fatal in 
1617. Speaking of the appearance of this most eccentric 
being, Fuller says, that “ he carried folly in his very face ; 
the shape of his head had no promising form, being like a 
sugar-loaf inverted, with the little end before, and com- 
posed of fancy and memory without any common sense.’ 
Physically at least, he seems to have been admirably fitted 
for a traveller, for his patience and endurance were such, 
that in the language of one who had very likely seen him, 
‘¢ he seemed cooled with heat, fed with fasting, and refreshed 
with weariness; and as to his personal comforts, “ he 
counted those men guilty of superfluity who had more suits 
and shirts than bodies, seldom putting off either until they 
were ready to go away from him.” 

Coryate possessed an inordinate share of vanity; and as 
he received with the utmost sensitiveness any apparent neg- 
lect of his talents, so, on the other hand, he swallowed 
with proportionate greediness the most fulsome panegyrics, 
not discovering the line between flattery and satire, and 
between applause and ridicule. This quality led to one of 
the great singularities of the bock before us, for the wits of 
the day, learning the intention of Coryate to print his Crudi- 
lies, determined to make a butt of him, and fired against him 
more than fifty mock-commendatory copies of verses in Greek, 
Latin, English, French, Italian, and the Utopian language, 
which Coryate was ludicrously reported to fave acquired. 
In the simplicity of his self-conceit, the author annexed all 
these burlesques to his work, which Fuller observes, “ is 
not altogether useless, though the porch be more worth than 
the palace.” Ofcourse much of the wit and humour of 
these pieces died with the remembrance of the peculiarities 
of the man, but among the writers of them are most of the 
great names in poetry of that day—Ben Jonson, Michael 
Drayton, Sir John Harington, John Davies of Hereford, Dr. 
Donne, &c. 

During his five months travel, which, as Fuller drolly ex- 
presses it, he performed principally on a ten-toed horse, he 
wore only two pairs of shoes strengthened with horn. One 
of these two pair was afterwards actually hung up as a vo- 
tive offering in the church of Odeombe, encircled with a 
wreath of laurel, and explained by the subsequent Latin 
inseription, written by Henry Peachum, author of “ The 
Complete Gentleman,” &c. 
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Ad Thomam Nostrum. 
Cur, Coryate, tibi calcem Phabeia Daphne 
Cinzertt, & nuda Laurea nulla come ? 
Insanos mundi forsan contemnis honores, 
Ignibus & Lauro es tutus ab Emiliz.* 
Verius at capitis pleni, Coryate, miserta 
In calces imos Musa rejecit onus. 

Coryate does not appear to have been much ofa versifier, 
though he is said to ine written a song in the Somerset- 
shire dialect upon the excellency of the Bath waters : ac- 
cording to his own account, however, he had a rare extem- 
pore talent, which he employed on a very ludicrous occa- 
sion. He journied with a friend to the ruins of Troy, and 
was there by that friend (as Coryate very seriously relates 
in a letter inserted in Purchas’s Pilgrims dubbed the first 
Knight of Troy. Our traveller received the honour with 
these verses, with which his muse favoured him for the 
occasion : 

Lo, here with prostrate knee I do embrace 
The gallant title of a Trojan Knight, 

In Priam’s court, which time shall ne’er deface, 
A grace unknown to any British wight. 


This noble knighthood shall Fame’s trump resound 
In Odcombe’s honour, maugre envy fell, 

O’er famous Albion, throughout that island round, 
"Till that my mournfull friends shall ring my knell. 


Our preliminary matter has extended beyond the limits 
we intended; but while some of our noblest poets are 
left without a single anecdote of their lives, so much curious 
intelligence has been given by contemporaries regarding 
this mad fool, or foolish madman, that we could not com- 
— it. After a stupid oration by George Haunschildt, 

rofessor of Eloquence at Marbourg, in praise of travel, 
and a letter of recommendation by Laurence Whitaker, a 
friend of the author, the work itself begins with Coryate’s 
observations on France, to which he proceeded by Calais ; 
from Calais he goes to Amiens, communicating with accu- 
racy a great many particulars till then almost unknown in 
England. His journey was not very expeditious, for the 
last eight miles of the road to Paris occupied six hours. His 
observations upon every place of note are given under a se- 





* The name of the Venetian Courtezan by whom Coryate was said to have 
been inveigied. 
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parate head, and those upon Paris and its vicinity fill man 
pages. Speaking of the foundation of the city and the ori- 
gin of its Latin name, he ingeniously and humorousl 
enough remarks, “ but the name of Lwtetia it doth well 
brooke, conveniunt rebus nomina sepe suis, being so called 
from the Latin word Lutum, which signifieth durt, because 
many of the streetes are the dirtiest, and so consequently 
the most stinking of all that ever I saw in any citie in m 
life.” This warrant for the etymology of Coryate it still 
retains. Of the Louvre and its gallery he thus speaks : 


** After this I went into a place which for such a kinde of roome 
excelleth in my opinion, not only al those that are now in the world, 
but also all those whatsoever that ever were since the creation there- 
of, euena gallery, a perfect description whereof wil require a large 
volume. It is deuided into three parts, two sides at both the ends, 
and one very large and spacious walke. One of the sides when I was 
there, was almost ended, hauing in it many goodly pictures of some 
of the Kings and Queenes of France, made most exactly in wainseot, 
and drawen out very liuely in oyl workes vpon the same. The roofe 
of most glittermg and admirable beauty, wherein is much antique 
worke, with the picture of God and the angels, the sunne, the moone, 
the starres, the planets, and other celestiall signes. Yea so vnspeake- 
ably faire it is, that a man can hardly comprehend it in his minde, 
that hath not first seene it with his bodily eyes. The long gallery 
hath at the entrance thereof a goodly dore, garnished with foure very 
sumptuous marble pillers of a flesh colour, interlaced with some 
veines of white. It is in breadth about ten of my paces, and aboue 
fiue hundred in length, which maketh at the least half a mile. Also 
there are eight and forty stately partitions of white free stone on each 
side of this long gallery, each being about some twelue foote long, 
betwixt the which there are faire windowes: the walles of the ot 
lery are about two yardes thicke at the least. The gallery is co- 
uered with blew slatte like our Cornish tile. In the outside of one 
of the walles near to the Riuer Seine, there are foure very stately 
pillers of white free stone, most curiously cut with sundry faire 
workes, that giue great ornament to the outward frontispice of the 
worke. On the westside of the gallery there is a most beautifull 
garden diuided into eight seuerall knots. The long gallery when I 
was there was imperfect, for there was but halfe of the walke rded, 
and the roofe very rude, the windowes also and the partitions not a 
quarter finished. For it is reported that the whole long gallery shall 
be made correspondent to the first side that is almost ended. At the 
end of the long gallery there were two hundred masons working on 
free stone euery day when I was there, to make an end of that side 
which must answere the first side that is almost ended.” 


Crit. Rev. Vo. 1V. July, 1816. M 
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Notwithstanding these exertions, our readers are aware 
that the work has not to this day been completed. Coryate 
a little over-states the length of the gallery, but in general, 
as far as we have been able to trace it, his information is 
correct, although it must have been most “ hastily gobled 
up,” as he i Sagat it, and without any of the aids from 
which our modern writers of travels have compiled so much. 
He seems to have had a most restless curiosity after facts. 
He was wondertully struck with the numerous paltry bridges 
then existing over the Seine, and compared with the one 
one then existing in London, they might appear ad- 
mirable. 


*« But to returne againe to the noble riuer Seine: There was 
building ouer it when I was in the citie, a goodly bridge of white 
free-stone, which was almost ended. Also there is another famous 
bridge in this citie, which farre excelleth this before mentioned, 
hauing one of the fairest streetes of all the citie, called our Ladies 
street, in French da rue de nostre Dame built vpon it. I haue heard 
that Jucundus a certain Bishop ef this citie, built this bridge; of 
whom I haue likewise heard this elegant distichon : 

Iucundus duplicem struxit tibi Sequana pontem, 

Hunc tu inure potes dicere Pontificem. 
He cals it Duplicem, because there was another bridge neare 
vuto that called the little bridge, built by the same man at the same 
time. 

“ Besides there are three faire bridges more built vpon this river, 
whereof the one is called the bridge of exchange, where the goldsmiths 
dwel, S. Michaels bridge, and the bridge of birdes, formerly called 
the millers bridge. The reason why it is called the bridge of birds 
is, because all the signes belonging vnto shops on each side of the 
streete are signes of birds.” 


From Paris he went to Nevers, and from thence to 
Lyons, afterwards entering Italy by Turin. At Versailles 
he mentions the custom of using forks in eating meat as a 
great singularity. 


“ Here I wil mention a thing that might haue been spoken of be- 
fore in discourse of the first Italian towne. I obserued a custome 
in all those Italian cities and townes through the which I passed, 
that is not vsed in any other country that I saw in my trauels, nei- 
ther doe I thinke that any other nation of Christendome doth vse it, 
but only Italy. The Italian and also most strangers that are com- 
morant in Italy, doe alwaies at their meales vse a little forke when 
they cut their meate. For while with their knife which they hold in 
ove hand they cut the meate out of the dish, they fasten their forke 
which they hold in their other hand vpon the same dish, so that 
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whatsoeuer he be that sitting in the company of any others at meale, 
should vnaduisedly touch the dish of meate with his fingers from 
which all at the table doe cut, he will giue occasion of offence vnto 
the company, as haning transgressed the lawes of good manners, in 
so much that for his error he shall be at the least brow-beaten, if 
not reprehended in wordes. This forme of feeding I vnderstand is 
generally vsed in all places of Italy, their forkes being for the most 
part made of yron or steele, and some of siluer, but those are vsed 
only by gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, be- 
cause the Italian cannot by any meanes indure to have his dish 
touched with fingers, seing all mens fingers are not alike cleane. 
Hereupon I my selfe thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by 
this forked cutting of meate, not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I came home: being 
once quipped for that frequent vsing of my forke, by a certaine 
gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one M. Laurence Whittaker, 


‘who in his merry humour doubted not to call me at table furcifer, 


only for vsing a forke at feeding, but for no other cause.’ 


Our readers were probably not aware that the use of forks 
is of so late introduction, that Queen Elizabeth not only 
ate beef-steaks for breakfast, but that she was under 
the necessity of pulling them to pieces with “ her fingers 
long and small,’ or that the instrument was first in- 
vented in Italy. Coryate was remarkable for employin 
one in 1611], after he returned, and it is obvious that in 1616 
they were almost unknow nin England from the following 
passage in Ben Jonson’s “ The Devil is an Asse,” which was 
first acted in that year, and in which Meercraft, an imposing 
projector, proposes to obtain a patent for their manufacture, 
as a new invention for the saving of napkins, then used to 
wipe the fingers that had been ‘employed in handling the 
meat. The extract is taken from the 4th scene of Act 5, in 
the folio of 1631. 


“ Meercraft. Do you hear, Sirs, 
Have | deserv'd this from you two? for all 
My paines at Court to get you each a patent. 

** Guilthead. For what? 

“* Meercraft. Upon my project of the Forkes. 

“ Sledge. Forkes! what be they? 

“* Meercraft. The laudable use of Forkes, 
Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 
To the sparing of napkins. ‘That, that should have made 
Your bellowes goe at the forge, as his at the fornace. 
I ha’ procur'd it, ha’ the signet for it. 
Dealt with the linen drapers on my private, 
By cause, I feared they were the likelyest ever 
To stirre against, to cross it; for ’twill be 
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A mighty saver of linnen through the kingdome, 

(And that is one of my grounds, and to spare washing.) 
Now on you two, I had laid all the profits, 

Guilthead to have the making of all those 

Of gold and silver for the better personages ; 

And you of those of steele for the common sorts,” &c. 


The next place at which Coryate arrives is Milan; from 
thence he passes to Cremona, Mantua, and Padua, referring 
with much readiness and aptness to the various notices of 
these places in classical writers, and to some of the main 
historical facts connected with them. Addison, who fol- 
lowed him over this ground, is sometimes not more happy 
in his allusions of this kind, for which, and the facility of 
the style, the work of our English classic is chiefly to be es- 
teemed. Coryate gives the subsequent curious relation of 
a custom in Padua, which also attracted the attention of 
Addison :— 

“ At the west end of the hall neare to one of the corners there is 
a very mery spectacle to be seene: there standeth a round stone of 
some three foote high inserted into the floore, on the which if any 
bankerout doth sit with his naked buttocks three times in some pub- 
lic assembly, al his debts are ipso facto remitted. Round about the 
stone are written these wordes in capitall letters: Lapis vituperij & 
cessationis bonorum., 1 beleeue this to be true, because many in the 
Citie reported it vnto me. But belike there is a limitation of the 
summe that is owed; so that if the summe which the debter oweth 
be aboue the stint, he shall not be released: otherwise it were great 
vniustice of the Venetians to tollerate such a custome that honest 
creditors should be cousened and defrauded of the summe of thirty 
or forty thousand duckats by the impudent behauiour of some ab- 
iect-minded varlet, who to acquit himselfe of his debt will most wil- 
lingly expose his bare buttockes in that opprobrious and igno- 
minious manner to the laughter of euery spectator. Surely it is 
the strangest custome that euer I heard or read off, (though that 
which I haue related of it be the very naked truth) whereof if some 
of our English bankrouts should haue intelligence, | thinke the 
would hartily wish the like might be in force in England. For if 
such a custome were vsed with vs, there is no doubt but that there 
would be more naked buttocks shewed in the terme time before the 
greatest Nobility and Judges of our land in Westminster hall, then 
are of young punies in any Grammar Schoole of England to their 
Plagosi Orbilij, that is, their whipping and seuerely-censuring 
schvole- masters.” 


We now come to what has been always considered the 
most singular portion of Coryate’s Crudities, viz. his “ ob- 
servations on the most glorious peerelesse, and mayden citie 
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of Venice; which he calls maiden, because it never was 
conquered. His entertaining and industrious details upon 
this place occupy no less than 133 pages. His applica- 
tion was here so intense, that he states in his letter, before 
quoted, that “ divers Englishmen that lay in the same house 
with me, observing my extreme watching wherewith I did 
grievously excruciate my body, ineessantly desired me to 

ity myself, and not to kill myself with my inordinate la- 
oa The most curious part of these observations refer 
to the manners of the Venetian courtezans with one of whom 
Coryate was supposed to have had an intrigue in order to 
obtain his intelligence. After seins some political rea- 
sons for encouraging them, he proceeds thus :— 


«« The consideration of these two things hath moued them to fole- 
rate for the space of these many hundred yeares these kinde of 
Laides and Thaides, who may be as fitly termed the stales of Chris- 
tendome as those were heretofore of Greece. For so infinite are the 
allurements of these amorous Calypsoes, that the fame of them hath 
drawen many to Venice from some of the remotest parts of Christen- 
dome, to coutemplate their beauties, and enioy their pleasing dalli- 
ances. And indeede such is the variety of the delicious obiects 
they minister to their louers, that they want nothing tending to de- 
light. For when you come into one of their palaces (as indeed some 
few of the principallest of them liue in very magnificent and portly 
buildings fit for the entertainment of a great Prince) you seeme to 
enter into the paradise of Venus. For their fairest roomes are most 
glorious and glittering to behold. The walles round about bei 
adorned with most sumptuous tapistry and gilt leather, such as I 
haue spoken of in my Treatise of Padua. Besides you may see the 
picture of the noble Cortezan most exquisitely drawen. As for her 
selfe shee comes to thee decked like the Queene and Godesse of 
loue, in so much that thou wilt thinke she made a late transmigration 
from Paphus, Cnidos, or Cythera, the ancient hebitation of Venus. 
For her face is adorned with the quintessence of beauty. In her 
cheekes thou shalt see the Lilly and the Rose striue for the supre- 
macy, and the siluer tramels of her haire displayed in that curious 
manner beside her two frisled peakes standing vp like petty Pyra- 
mides, that they giue them the true Cosamoris. But if thou hast an 
exact iudgement, thou maist easily discern the effects of those famous 
apothecary drugs heretofore vsed amongst the Noble Ladies of 
Rome, even stidium, cerussa, and purpurissum. For few of the Cor- 
tezans are so much beholding to uature, but that they adulterate 
their faces, and supply her defect with one of these three. A thing 
so common amongst them, that many of them which haue an ele- 
gant naturall beauty, doe varnish their faces (the obseruation whereof 
made me nut a little pitty their vanities) with these kinde of sordid 
trumperies. Wherein me thinks they seeme ebur atramento condefa- 
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cere, according to that excellent Prouerbe of Plautus: that is, to 
make tuorie white with inke.” 


A little further on he gives a more particular description 
of her. 


“ For thou shalt see her decked with many chaines of gold and 
orient pearle like a second Cleopatra, (but they are very little) diuers 
gold rings beautified with diamonds and other costly stones, iewels 
in both her eares of great worth. A gowne of damaske (1 speake 
this of the nobler Cortizans) either decked with a deep gold fringe 
(according as I haue expressed it in the picture ef the Courtezan 
that T haue placed about the beginning of this discourse) or laced 
with fiue or sixe geld laces each two inches broade. Her petticoate 
of red chamlet edged with rich gold fringe, stockings of carnasion 
silke, her breath and her whole body, the more to enamour thee, 
most fragrantly perfumed. Though these things will at the first 
sight seeme vnto thee most delectable allurements, yet if thou shalt 
rightly weigh them in the scales of a mature iudgment, thou wilt 
say with the wise man, and that very truely, that they are like a 
golden ring in a swines snowt. Moreouer shee will endeauour to 
enchaunt thee partly with her melodious notes that shee warbles out 
vpon her lute, which shee fingers with as laudable a stroake as many 
men that are excellent professors in the noble science of Musicke ; 
and partly with that heart-tempting harmony of her voice. Also 
thou wilt finde the Venetian Courtezan (if she be a selected woman 
indeede) a goode Rhetorician, and a most elegant discourser, so 
that if shee cannot moue thee with ail these foresaid delights, shee 
will assay thy constancy with her Rhetoricall tongue. And to the 
end shee may minister vnto thee the stronger temptations to come to 
her lure, shee will shew thee her chamber of recreation, where thou 
shalt see all manner of pleasing objects, as many faire painted cof- 
fers wherewith it is garnished round about, a curious milke-white 
canopy of needle worke, a silke quilt embrodered with gold: and 
generally all her bedding sweetly perfumed. And amongst other 
amiable ornaments shee will shew thee one thing only in her cham- 
ber tending to mortification, a matter strange amongst so many irri- 
tamenta malorum ; even the picture of our Lady by her bedde side, 
with Christ in her armes, placed within a cristall glasse. But be- 
ware notwithstanding all these illecebr@ et lenocinia amoris, that thou 
enter not into termes of priuate conversation with her. For then 
thou shalt finde her such a ene as Lipsius truly cals her, callidam et 
calidam Solis filiam, that is, the crafty and hot daughter of the 
Sunne. Moreouer | will tell thee this newes which is most true, 
that if thou shouldest wantenly conuerse with her, and not giue her 
that salarium iniguitatis, which thou hast promised her, but perhaps 
cunningly escape from her company, shee will either cause thy 
throate to be cut by her Ruffiano if he can after catch thee in the 
City, or procure thee to be arrested (if thou art to be found) and 
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clapped vp in the prison, where thou shalt remaine till thou hast paid 
her all thou didst promise her. ‘Therefore for auoiding of these 
inconueniences, I will give thee the same counsell that Lipsius did 
to a friend of Jhis that was to trauell into Italy, euen to furnish thy- 
selfe with a double armour, the one for thine eyes, and the other for 
thine eares.” 


The passage in which he compares the poverty of the 

Venetian theatres with “ the stately play-houses in England” 
has been quoted by Stevens in his notes to Shakespeare. At 
Bergamo he could procure no lodging, and was obliged to 
sleep in a stable between horses; for which he was re- 
ee jeered on his return to his native country. After 
eaving Italy he enters Rhetia, and inserts in his book a 
long oration in praise of travel in Germany, and several 
Latin letters which passed between him and some of the 
learned reformed clergy of Switzerland. After he leaves 
Italy the work certainly becomes less amusing. Quitting 
Basle he visits Strasburgh, in high Germany, and very mi- 
nutely describes the celebrated clock there. At Heidelburg 
he saw the great tun, upon the top of which he sat and 
drank a cup of Rhenish; he speaks much in detail of it, as 
“ the strangest spectacle that he saw in his travels.” Near 
Frankendahl he was in great danger of suffering severely 
from the hands of a German Boor, who seized his hat, and 
threatened to beat him for taking a few grapes out of a 
vineyard. At Mentz he dilates upon the discovery of print- 
ing by Gutienburg, and passes by water to Frankfort, 
where he is present at the Autumn Fair, and is much de- 
lighted with the wealth displayed there. Colen and Nimi- 
guen next occupy his attention; and he bestows great 
praise upon Gorcum, on the Wael, which is certainly not 
very well merited. Dortrecht, Middleburg, and Flushing 
are the last places he mentions; from whence he sails for 
England ; where he arrives on the 3rd of October, 1608 ; 
having started on the 14th of May. The last two pages are 
filled by an enumeration of the distances b-tween the diffe- 
rent cities he had passed through. 

Such are the contents of Coryates’s Crudities; in which, 
as our readers will perceive, is a vast collection of desultory 
information, collected without judgment, and inserted with- 
out order. The criticism of George Wither upon this au- 
thor, in his “ Abuses stript and whipt,” is severe, but on the 
whole just. 
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««_______Th’ other who are knowne 

To have no gifts of nature of their owne, 

For all their knowledge gotten in the schooles, 

Are worse, by much ods, then unlearned fooles. 

Now thou that wouldst know rightly these men’s state, 
Goe but a while, and talke with Coryate, 

And thou wilt soon be able to maintaine, 

And say with me that /earning’s somewhere vaine. 


Lib. ii. Sat.1, 1613. 


The laborious and learned Hearne, in a letter recently 
printed in Sir E. Brydges’ Restituta, dated Sep. 9, 1726, 
speaks of it thus: “| have not yet seen Mr. Lang to thank 
him for his very kind present of Coryates Crudites, which 
is a most rare book, &c. As there are abundance of very 
weak idle things in that book, so there are withal very 
many observations that are very good and useful, as was 
long since noticed by Purchas and some others.” 

his work which usually sells at from eight to twelve 
uineas, has an engraved title and several plates represent- 
ing the Tun at Heidelburg, the Venetian Courtezan, &c. 


C. P. J. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


—— 


ARITHMETIC. 


Art. XI.—A new and complete Master Key to Francis 
Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, in which every Rule, 
Case, Table, and Question is inserted at length, and each 
sum properly stated and worked in full, so that all the 
figures may be seen at first view. By C. Pearson. 
London. L. Nichols, 8vo. 1816. Pp; 244. 


By inserting all the rules and questions with the sums, 
this book answers the purpose of a tutor as well as a key, 
and is, we believe, the first of the kind, uniting on so 
comprehensive a scale these advantages. The present 
volume extends to compound interest, commencing with 
the elementary rules: it is the intention to publish a second, 
comprehending the whole. We highly approve of the plan, 
and wish the author the success it merits. 
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Arr. XII.—A Treatise on Profits, Discounts, and Interest ; 
explaining how to compute the gross Amount of any net 
Sum, and to secure a certain net Profit. By Joun Lowe. 
Birmingham, printed for the author. London, W. Wal- 
ker, Svo. 1816. Pp. 159. 


Tue rules laid down in this Treatise are sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and the tables are arranged in a manner to facilitate 
dispatch, so that we think it a useful auxiliary to traders 
in their calculations. Tables for interest and for dealers by 
retail are added, to render the work more complete. 





Art. XIII.—An Investigation of the Errors of all Writers 
on Annuities, in their valuation of Half- Yearly and Quar- 
terly Payments ; including those of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Demoivre, Dr. Price, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Hutton, &c. &c. 
with Tables. By Wm. Rouse. London, Lackington 
and Co. 8vo. 1816. Pp. 40. 


Tue Author endeavours to shew that by the theorems 
and tables now in use, we are taught, that although there 
is a difference between the values of two Annuities, where 
one is paid yearly and the other quarterly, if they are to 
continue twenty or thirty years; yet if the same Annuities 
are for one hundred years, or for ever, there is no diffe- 
rence at all. He introduces four cases illustrative of his 
theory ; and at the conclusion, gives a specimen of a set of 
Pocket Tables, shewing the Interest acquired in buying 
Leases, Annuities, or any -net yearly income whatever. 
These Tables are now in the Press. 





Art. XIV.—A Treatise on the oe and the source 
of Solar Heat. By an Oxontan. London, Blacklock, 
2mo. 1816. Pp. 64. 


Tue writer of this littlke work appears to be a young 
enthusiast, applying his contemplations to very lofty sub- 
jects; and his avowed purpose is to prove, in opposition to 
the principles and speculations of the Newtonian system, 
unconfirmed by facts, the non-existence of a vacuum, and 
that the Sun receives from the Planets the materials of 
combustion. Plaudite! 

Crit. Rev. Vou. LV. July, 1816. N 
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Art. XV.—Mathematical Synopsis, or Table of Diameters, 
Circumferences, Areas of great Circles, Superficies and 
Solid contents of Nine and ae select Generative Spheres, 
which (per Synedoche) will do for all others; with the 
proportions they bear to similar Cubes. By J. Snant. 
Southwark, J. Robins and Sons. A chart. 1816. 


Tuts Table shews wherein the Peripheries, Superfices, 
and Solids approximate to, agree with, or recede from each 
other, and how much; also, how many times one is in- 
volved in the other, both under and over (the concurring 
number) six; with similar co-incidents respecting Circum- 
ferences and Superficies ; and contains some rules for disco- 
vering this essential datum never before supplied. 





_-— 





EDUCATION. 


Art. X V1.—Scientific Swimming, being a Series of Prac- 
tical Instructions on an original and progressive Plan, by 
which the Art of Swimming may be readily attained, with 
every advantage of power in the water ; accompanied with 
twelve copper plate engravings. By J. Frost. London, 
Darton and Co. Svo. 1816. Pp. 49. 


Ir was the instruction of Milton, who was perhaps the best 
writer of any age or country on the subject of education, 
that youth should be prepared to fill every situation both of 
peace and war. Ina scheme so comprehensive, the art of 
swimming would be necessarily included, and the work 
before us is offered to the public, not as a speculative 
theory, but as the result of long and successful practice. 
We recommend it to the attention of parents and guardians, 
to whom it is particularly addressed. 





Art. XVII.—A Letter of Advice to his Grand-Children, 
Matthew, Gabriel, Anne, and Frances Hale, by Sir Mat- 
rHEW Haute, Lord Chief Justice, in the reign of Charles 
I], ; now first published, London, Taylor and Hessey, 
i2mo. 1816. Pp. 182, 


Tuis little work is peculiarly interesting on account of 
the venerable character of the writer; who having filled 
the highest judicial situation in this country, devoted the 
short intervals of his leisure to the domestic affections and 
duties. It is well known that this learned judge was one of 
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the most distinguished ornaments of his profession ; but the 
public are not so generally informed that his grand-children 
having lost their immediate parents, were placed under his 
protection ; and his relative functions in such circumstances 
occasioned the present letter. His piety and moral excel- 
lence were iestned more conspicuous, by the profligacy of 
the court in which he lived. 





Art. XVIII.—A Practical Treatise on Day-Schools, exhi- 
biting their defects, and suggesting hints for their improve- 
ment, with simple and rational pee of teaching the usual 
branches of Education ; and a Table for the arrangement 
of Business, &c. By a Scuoou-Master. London, 
Darton and Co. 18mo. 1816. Pp. 134. 


Tuts is the production of a gentleman, who has an esta- 
blishment for education, and the plan he has himself pursued 
in the conduct of it, is laid down in this little work. In 
the course of it, he points out the studies proper for the ge- 
nerality of youth, the time required to complete them, and 
the principles on which teaching should be conducted. 





| 





NOVELS. 
Ant. X1X.—She wouldbea Heroine. By Sorpunta Grir- 


FitHs. Three vols. 8vo. London, Baldwin and Co. 


1816. Pp. 233, 266, 269. 


Ove of the fugitive productions of the day, and we care 
not how rapid the — The story is founded on an inac- 
curate view of the female character, which is exposed to 
little danger of falling into those masculine absurdities here 
described. We would recommend to the fair authoress to 
be satisfied with the management of the distaff, and resign 
the pen to other hands. 





Art. XX.—Owen Castle, or Which is the Heroine? By 
Mary Ann Suttivan. Three vols. 8vo. London, 
Simpkin and Marshall, 1816. Pp. 292, 264, 244. 


Tuts work has neither genius or taste to recommend it, 
and if the authoress possess either, she has accommodated 
herself to those who are destitute of both. 
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Art. XXL—Edgar ; a National Tale. By Miss Aprie- 


ton, author of Private Education, &c. ‘Three vols. 8vo. 


London, Colburn, 1816. Pp. 275, 274, 276. 


Tris lady, disgusted with the term novel, determined to 
call her work a National Tale, after some speculations on the 
title Epicast, which she, on the better advice of her friends, 
reluctantly declined to give it. She now refers it to the public 
to decide whether her work may be considered of a higher 
rank than that of a novel. Miss Edgworth’s publications 
are sufficient to secure the term Novel from contempt; and 
had Miss Appleton studied the productions of that accom- 
plished mistress of the art, we should not have had these 
three volumes, which she is disposed to place, as she ex- 
presses herself, between poetry and prose. The lady 
ought to be apprized that poetry and prose have their 
distinct beauties and stations, and that they never appear to 
so much disadvantage as when an unnatural and compul- 
sory union is attempted between them, as in the present 
work. 





_ =a 
POETRY. 


Ant. XXII.—Lines on the Departure of a great Poet from 
this country. London, J. Booth, 8vo. 1816. Pp. 14. 





Aw abusive effusion on the emigration of Lord Byron, 
oper on an occasion when a generous mind would 
east of all have been disposed to be prodigal of censure. 
The poetry has no merit to compensate for our disgust at 
the purpose of the writer. 





Art. XXII1.—The Battle of Waterloo ; a Poem in Two 
Cantos By Joun Haskins. London, Black and Son, 
Svo. 1816. Pp. 63. 


Onr among the many sent into the world on the sub- 
ject of this gallant victory. The incidents are acknow- 
ledged to be principally derived from “ Paul’s Letters to 
his Kinsiolk.” It is a first attempt, and we see no ground 
to discourage the author in making a second; but we re- 
commend to him not to adventure hastily. 
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Art. XX1IV.—Buonaparte; a Poem. Cork; Odell and 
Laurent. London, J. Hunter, svo. 1816. Pp. 63. 


A sufficient view of the poem and its merits may be afe 
forded by the citation of four lines, 


« Hear you that shout, forlorn D’Artois! 
How from the heart it seems to burst? 
So different from those Vives le Roi, 
Your former idle hopes that nursed.” 





Art. XX V.—Freedom, with other Poems. By Grorce 
Tuomas. London, Ruffy and Evans, 8vo. Pp. 116. 


Besipes the principal Poem devoted to Freedom, there 
are Others intituled, the Sailor, the Ramble, Friendship, the 
Winter’s Night, the Reflection, Mariana, and the Unfor- 
tunate’s Tomb. 

In these Poems there is more attempt at harmony than 
meaning ; but the author is seldom successful in either. 





— —— 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Art. XXVI.—An Important Examination of the Insolvent 
Debtor's Bill, with suggestions for its substantia! improve 
ment, and for the removal of gross frauds and abuses prac 
tised under the existing law, By A. R. Warranp. Sher- 
wood and Co London, 1816. Pp. 50. 


So many petitions have been crouded on the table of the 
House of Commons, connected with the Bill which is the 
subject of this publication, that the matter deserves, both 
absolutely and relatively, much serious consideration. Not- 
withstanding the boasted humanity of the laws of England, 
until within the last twenty-five years, Parliament has 
rarely interposed for the relief of the Debtor; and with 
some indecency and pernicious consequence, the period of 
the King’s life was hopefully looked forward to, as the ter- 
mination of his confinement. 

Almost every expedient of human wisdom is a balance of 
good and evil; and in this case, while we are solicitous 
that the honest creditor should not be deprived of the just 
reward of his industry, we are anxious that a few irritated 
tradesmen should not mischievously contravene the delibe- 
rate act of a British Legislature. 

A principal part of this pamphlet is applied to a com- 
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rison between the Insolvent Act and the Bankrupt 

ws, in which the author endeavours to shew, in many 
respects, the superior benefits of the former. As. the 
latter are likely to undergo an early revision under the 
auspices of a distinguished professor, we are not disposed to 
follow Mr. Warrand into this division of his subject. The 
remarks on the Bill, from page 19 to 23, deserve the espe- 
cial attention of those by whom its fate is to be deter- 
mined. 

Two or three alterations are recommended in the present 
measure, so that the approbation of Mr. Warrand is not un- 

ualified and indiscriminate, The Bill is admitted to have 

eterred the trader from resorting to his former remedy of 
arrest, under the apprehension that, by so doing, he should 
lose both his debt and costs. The law thus disarms the cre- 
ditor of his power to threaten the debtor with its fury, and 
enables the debtor to threaten, in his turn, with ruinous ex- 
penses who may have a just claim upon him. To remedy 
this abuse, it is proposed that any defendant who shall, 
either before or after his surrender, file what is termed a 
sham plea, bring a writ of error for the purpose of delay, or 

lead the general issue, without being able to shew that he 
had a defence to the action, shall not be discharged as to 
such demand, until he shall have suffered an imprisonment 
of two years. 

The Bill imposes imprisonment for three months, in 
order that the debtor may undergo some punishment for 
not discharging his engagements. Mr. Warrand justly ob- 
serves, that the very idea of confinement is rendered ridicu- 
lous, by allowing the prisoner the liberty of the rules, when 
he may have a sufficient amount of his creditor’s property in 
hand to enable him to purchase this indulgence. In that 
situation he continues still lavishly to squander the remain- 
ing property in his possession, and he a neither the ap- 
pearance nor the feelings of a prisoner; and it is therefore 
suggested, that the man who surrenders his person to obtain 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act, should have locks to secure 
him, and walls to inclose him during a three months impri- 
sonment, and should not be allowed to enjoy “ the comfort 
and sensations of a country lodging at a great expense, to 
be defrayed, not by himself, but by his creditors.” 
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Art. XXVII.—A First and Second Letter to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liverpool on the proposed New Coinage. 
By Tuos. Smitu. London, Richardson, 8vo. 1816. 
Pp. 41—26. 


Tue writer of these letters is likewise the author of an 
Essay on the Theory of Money, and several other publica- 
tions connected with political economy. The first of the 
letters, as far as the practical observations extend, is con- 
fined to the silver coinage; the next includes the gold coin- 
age, Mr. Smith having subsequently found that this descrip- 
tion of the precious metals was included in the bill before 
Parliament. He says, that if * Ministers mean to do the 
country a real service, they should take this opportunity 
of altering the Mint-rates of gold, and thereby put the 
country on an equal footing with its neighbours in regard to 
gold coins. Instead of doing this, however, they have come 
forward and declared, not only that the rate of gold is not 
to be altered, but that i¢ ought not to be altered, as gold is 
the standard of value; and as one of their authorities, they 
quote Mr. Locke, although he expressly declares, that 
* gold is not the standard of value, nor fit to be so.” 





Art. XXVIII.— Metrology, or an Exposition of Weights 
and Measures, chiefly those of Great Britain and France, 
comprising Tables, &c. By P.Ketriy, L.L.D. London. 
Lackington and Co. 8vo. 1816. Pp. 116. 


Tuts isa more learned work than has usually been pub- 
lished on such a subject, and it is particularly useful at the 
resent moment, when a bill is under the consideration of 
Parliament, the object of which is to produce an important 
change in thesystem of British weights and measures, We 
have here a synopsis of laws relating to the subject from the 
ear 1215 to 1816, and the weights and measures of Scot- 
and and Ireland are comprehended. ‘Phe Appendix sup- 
plies the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1814, and the outlines of the new bill. 


Art. XXIX.—Letters on the Corn Trade, containing Consi- 
derations on the Combinations of Farmers, and the Mono- 
poly of Corn, with Remarks on the Trade, &c. By Jo- 
sepH Storrs. Fry, London. J. and A. Arch. 8vo. 
1816. Pp. 38. 


Five letters are the materials of this pamphlet, three of 
which appeared in the Public Ledger at the close of the 
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year 1814, and refer to the distinct trades of a farmer and a 
corn-dealer. The fourth considers the corn business in a 
national point of view; and the fifth discusses the position, 
if maintenance be only another term for the wages of the 
labourer. An Appendix enters into some explanation of 
the laws enacted at various times to regulate the corn trade, 
from 1266 to 1389. The principal purpose assigned for ex- 
tracting these legislative regulations, is to shew the state of 
knowledge on the subject at the respective times the acts 
were passed ; or rather the ignorance of our early states- 
men such matters of political economy. 





Art. XX X.—Third Report of the London Society for the 
Improvement and Encouragement of Female Servants by 
annual and other Rewards. London, Hatchard, 8vo. 1816. 
Pp. 32. 

Ir is well known that this Society was formed to improve 
the general character of a class of our fellow-creatures, 
whose assistance is abundantly useful, and to encourage 
fidelity by the hope of public approbation and reward. 
This short pamphlet gives a history of the proceedings of 
the Committee, and the beneficial effect of its exertions, 
and it concludes with detailing the rules of the society as 
revised and confirmed. 





Art. XX XI1.—Thoughts on the Poor Laws, and on the Im- 
provement of the Condition and Morals of the Poor. Lon- 
don, Hatchard, 8vo. 1816. Pp. 23. 


Tue intention of the writer is to suggest the means for 
bettering the condition of the poorer classes, and for pro- 
moting their frugality and industry. The author would 
continue parochial relief, with some extensive modifications 
of the present plan, in order that it may still be the inte- 
rest of the farmer and the land-holder to repress idleness 
and profligacy, and he suggests two projects for public con- 
deration, for which we must refer to the work. < 





Art. XXXII.—The Necessity of abolishing the System of 
Tithing in England, and substituting an equitable Provi- 
sion fr the Clergy in lieu thereof. Interspersed with Ob- 
servations on the alarming Increase of Sectaries. By An 
ImparTIAL OBSERVER. London, Blacklock, 8vo. 1816. 
Pp. 42. 


Tr1tHEs, says this author, were originally intended for the 
sustenance of the poor, as well as the clergy, but the latter 
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very conscientiously and christianly converted the whole of 
the tithes to themselves. He recommends an act to 
render null and void all claims for tithes above 10s. 
per acre for any land whatever, and to estimate the value 
of the present livings, that where they are needlessly en- 
larged, they may be reduced to what he calls a reasonable 
scale. He would abolish all tithes in kind every where, 
and fix a modus in lieu of them. On the subject of the in- 
crease of sectaries, we find it to be extremely difficult to 
compress, in any form suited to the space we can devote to 
him, the sentiments of the writer, from the desultory man- 
ner in which they are stated, and we do not think the reader 
will have any reason to regret the omission. 








THEOLOGY. 


Art. XX XIII.—The Christian’s Manual, compiled from the 
Enchiridion Militis Christiani of Erasmus, with copious 
Scripture Notes and Comments. By Puttre Wyatt 
Crowtner, Esq. London, Rivingtons, 1816, 8vo. 
Pp. 226. 


Some account of Erasmus, the author of the Enchiridion, 
is given in the introductory pages of this work. Jortin, ad- 
verting to the opinion of the founder of the Jesuits, who 
said his devotion was cooled when he read this book, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ the judgment of [gnatius 1s altogether worthy of 
him, and every fanatic in the world, if he were to peruse this 
treatise of Erasmus, would be of the very same opinion; 
and would want something more pathetic and savoury, 
something with more unction, and less morality and common 
sense.” 





Art. XXXIV.— Facts and Evidences on the Subject of 
Baptism, in three Letters to a Deacon of a Baptist Chureh, 
with an Introduction, &c. By the Editor of Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible. London, Taylor, 8vo. 
1815. Pp. 52. 

Unaste himself to answer the arguments brought for- 
ward in the annexed tract, the Deacon has caused them to 
be published, by way of appeal to the body of the Baptist 
denomination at large. He has, as stated in the introduc- 
tory observations, repeatedly consulted his friends in pri- 
vate, without receiving satisfaction ; and he earnestly wishes 
to see that practice vindicated, which he has been in the 

Crir. Rey. Vou. LV. July, 1816. O 
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habit of promoting, and for which he has been a “ staunch’’ 
advocate during many years. 





Art. XXXV.—Dr. Mant’s Sermon on Regeneration vin- 
dicated from the Remarks of the Rev. T. T. Biddulph, by 
a Member of the Salop District Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. Shrewsbury printed. 
London, Rivingtons, 12mo. 1816. Pp. 66. 


Tue author has not attempted any formal illustration of 
the doctrine of Regeneration. That has already, in his opi- 
nion, been sufficiently done by Dr. Mant. His object has 
merely been to shew, that for any thing Mr. Biddulph has 
yet written, Dr. Mant’s Sermons stand unimpeached ; 
and that the District Committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber, was fully justified in its desire to promote their circu- 
lation. 


Art. XXX VI.—Twenty-one short Forms of Morning and 
Evening Prayers, for the Use of Families. By a Mem- 
ber of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 
R. Hunter, 8vo. 1816. Pp. 143. 


A K1np of Sermon is prefixed to this work on the duty of 
prayer. Every address to the Supreme Being is concluded 
with the Lord’s Prayer. The style of composition is un- 
equal, and is most excellent where it is copied verbatim from 
those admirable forms adopted in the established church. 
We cannot too much condemn the employment of expletives 
in prayer, which should be in the simplest shape, without 
argument or circuity. The following, occurring page 56, 
is in this view exceptionable : “ May we learn to worship 
thee in spirit and truth ;” that is, “ with the sincere offer- 
ing of a thankful and obedient heart.” The prayers are 
adapted to the Unitarian form of worship. 








Art. XXXVII.—A Review of“ American Unitarianism, 
or abrief History of the Progress and present State of the 
Unitarian Churches in America. By the Rev. Tuos. Bet- 
sHaM, 0f London. London, Williams and Son. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 1815. Pp. 45. 

THe pamphlet intituled American Unitarianism was 
printed at Boston, and it is stated that Mr. Belsham’s name 
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was affixed to it, because the whole was taken from his Me- 
moirs of the Rev. Theo. Lindsey. Considerable extracts 
from the letters of President Jefferson and Dr. Priestley, re- 
ferred to in the Review, are subjoined in an Appendix, with 
references to the original work of Mr. Belsham. 





Arr. XX XVIII—A Sermon delivered at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Chichester, April 21,1816, on Occasion of the 
Death of Thomas P. Powell, M.D. By W.4J. Fox. 
London, R. Hunter, 4to. 1816. Pp. 16. 


Dr. PoweLt was a person of great worth. His anxiety 
for the welfare of his family impelled him to exertions be- 
yond his strength. His benevolence was conspicuous in the 

rofessional attendance he bestowed on the poor, and he 
had the highest ideas of what is due to integrity and honour, 
and what is much more important, his whole conduct was 
governed by them. 


Art. XXXIX.—Three Discourses on the Ease of the Ani- 
mal Creation, and the Duties of Man to them. By the 


Rev. James Puumerere, B. D. London, Darton and Co. 
i12mo. 1816. Pp. 78. 


Tuese Discourses comprehend the substance of a sermon 
on “ The Duties of Man to the Brute Creation,” preached 
before the University of Cambridge, on Sunday, Mav 8, 
1796. It was delivered on the occasion of one of the visits 
of the present Chancellor, the Duke of Gloucester. It is 
justly observed, that humanity to the inferior animals, since 
the period mentioned, has been recommended from high au- 
thority; it has been the subject of discussion in Parliament ; 
annual sermons at Bath aaik at Southampton have been de- 
voted to it, and a society has been established at Liverpool 
for the protection of these helpless creatures. Several va- 
luable works have also been published in their defence, 
and among these are Mr. Young’s Essay on Humanity to 
Animals, and Mr. Pratt’s poem of the Lower World. 








100 Works in the Press, &c. 


Arr. XL.—Essays to do Good, addressed to all Christians, 
whether in private or public Capacities, by the late Cotton 


Mather, D. D. F. R. 8. 
by Grorce Buroper. 
8vo. 1816. Pp. 172. 


A new and improved Edition, 
London, Williams and Son. 


At Boston in New England these Essays were first published, 
and as early as the year 1710. Dr. Cotton Mather, the author was 
born in that town in 1663: the intention of the work is to recom- 
mend upon every occasion of life, even the most trifling, that there 
should be a constant eudeavour to do good. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Literary Jutelligence, Sc. 


Some Account of Ahautah 
and Fautyn, and the remaining 
Countries on the Gold Coast of 


Africa; containing Notices of 


their Soil, Climate, and Produc- 
tions; and of the Persons, Man- 
ners, Customs, Religion, Instita- 
tions, Arts, Trade, and Compa- 
rative civilization of the Inhabit- 
ants, including Narratives of their 
more Recent Wars, and Hints for 
the development of their Ancient 
History, and the History of the 
African Slave Trade ; and for an 
Inquiry into the original Country 
of the Negro Race. 

A History of Nissal, a King- 
dom in the North of India; 
describing its Origin, Situation, 
Surface, Climate, and Inhabitants, 
its Relations Political and Com- 
mercial, with the British Domi- 
nions in Asia, Tibet, Tartary, and 
the Chinese Empire, and the 
Rise and Progress of the present 
War. 

‘The Memoirs of Mr. Sheridan, 
drawn from original Documents ; 
illustrated by his own Corres- 
pondence and that of his Friends, 
with the History of his Family, 


will appear in the course of the 
present Month, from the pen of 
Dr. Watkins. 

We understand that Miss Por- 
ter will shortly publish a new 
Novel, intituled The Pastor's Fire- 
side, in two volumes. 

Dr. Ryland’s Memoirs of the 
late Andrew Fuller, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with a highly finished portrait. 

Report of Observations made 
in the British Military Hospitals 
in Belgium after the Battle of 
Waterloo, with some Remarks 
| upon Amputation, by John Thom- 
| son, M. D. F. R. S. E. Professor 
|of Surgery to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Professor of Mili- 

tary Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh, and Surgeon to the 
Forces. 

Report of the House of Com- 
mons on the Police of the Metro- 
polis; with a Preface and Notes. 
By a Magistrate of the County of 
Middlesex. 

Shaw’s Mason’s Statistical Sur- 
vey of Ireland, drawn up from 
the Communications of the Clergy. 
Volume the Second. 

A Genealogical Mythology, and 
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Works in the Press, &c. 


Classical Tables of the Roman 
Emperors; compiled from the 
best Authors upon Fabulous and 
Ancient History. By W. Berry, 
late of the College of Arms, Lon- 
don, and Author of the History 
of the Island of Guernsey. 

The select aud highly valuable 
Library of William Roscoe, Esq. 
collected by him during a period 
of more than thirty years: com- 

rising many of the rarest works 
in the infancy of Printing; first 
Editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classics; the choicest produc- 
tions of Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish Literature; an extensive 
collection of Works on Natural 
History, the Arts, Typography, 
Bibliography, &c. Will be sold 
by Auction, by Mr. Winstanley, 
at the Rooms, in Marble-street, 
Liverpool, on Monday the 29th 
of July, and thirteen following 
days. 

In this Library will be found, 
fine specimens of the Block Books 
before the invention of printing, 
the Psalter and Durandus of 1459, 
both on vellum; the Catholicon 
of 1460, by John Guttenburg ; 
the Lactantius of 1465, by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz; with the 
genuine productions of the press 
of upwards of one hundred prin- 
ters, before the close of the fit- 
teenth century. Also some fine 
illuminated manuscripts ; com- 
prising a splendid Bible on vel- 
lum, folio size, embellished with 
miniatures supposed to be by the 
hand of Giotto, one of the finest 
MS, copies of the Sacred Writ- 
ings extant; with other choice 
MSS. of the Bible and other sub- 
jects, richly ornamented, and in 
fine preservation. 

Mr, Henry Koster will soon 
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publish, in a quarto volume, 
Travels. in Brasil from Pernam- 
buco to Serara, with occasional 
excursions, and a voyage to Ma- 
ranam; illustrated by plates of 
costumes. 

The Rev. J. Slade has in the 
press, Annotations on the Epistles, 
intended as a continuation of Mr. 
Elsley’s Annotations on the Gos- 
pels and Acts. 

Mr. Howship has nearly ready 
for publication, Practical Obser- 
vations on the Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, illustrated by 
cases and engravings. 

Dr. Hutchinson, late surgeon 
to the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Deal, will soon publish Prac- 
tical Remarks in Surgery, illus- 
trated by cases. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs bas in 
the press, Theological and Lite- 
rary Essays, on a variety of prac- 
tical subjects in divinity and ine | 
teresting subjects in literature. 

Lysons’ Magna Britannia, Vol. 
VII. containing Cumbe rland, will 
soon appear; and at the same 
time, Part VII. of Britannia De- 
picta. 

Baron Uklanski’s Travels in 
Italy, with a few occasional 
Poems, are printing in two duo- 
decime volumes, for the benefit 
of his widow. 

The third Volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society 
with numerous plates, chiefly 
coloured, will appear in a few 
days. 

Mr. Luckcock, of Birmingham, 
has in the press, Sunday-school 
Moral Lectures, interspersed with 
a variety of anecdotes. 

Miss Emma Parker is printing 
a Novel under the title of Self- 
Deception. 
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An Introduction to the Study of 
Conchology, including the Linnwan 
Genera, and the arrangement of M. 
Lamarck, a Glossary, avd a Table of 
English Names. By Samuel Brookes, 
F. LS. 

Two Sermons, preached last year 
at the Assizes for the County of 
Surry, and printed at the request of 
the Grand Jury. By Thos. Sampson, 
D.D. F.R.S. Rector of Groton, 
Suffolk, &c. 

The History of Bengal from the 
first Mohammedan Invasion until the 
virtual Conquest of that country by 
the English, A. D. 1757. By Charles 
Stewart, Esq. late Major on the Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

The Flower-Basket ; a Fairy Tale. 

Essays, Religious and Moral. By 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. F. R.S. 

Poeta Minores Grace, precipua 
Lectionis varietate et indicibus loru- 
pletissimis instruxit, Thomas Gais- 
tord, A.M. Adis Christi Alumnus 
necnon Grece lingue Professor Re- 
gius, vol. 2. Oxford, printed at the 
Clarendon, and sold by Joshua Cooke 
and by Payne and Foss, §8, Pall Mall. 

Sike’s Hymns and Poems on va- 
rious subjects, intended as a sequel 
to Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs for 
Children. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses.— Eutropii 
Historia.—Phadri Fabuiz. By the 
Rev. C. Bradley. 

An Essay on the Revenues of the 
Church of England, with an inquiry 
into the Necessity, Justice and Po- 
licy of an Abolition or Commutation 
of Tithes. By the Rev. Morgan Cove, 
D.C. L. Prebendary of Hereford 
and Rector of Eaton, Bishoprick of 
Hereford. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Huntingden, 
at the Primary Visitation, in the year 
1815, with an appendix and notes, 
containing copious Historical Lilus- 
trations of the Spirit of Puritanism, 
and of the probable tendency of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
to revive it in the present day. By 
the Rev. James Hook, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
T.A. Archdeacon of Huntingdon, &c. 

Life of Michael Angelo. By R. 
Duppa, L.L.B. This edition con- 








tains a portrait of Michael Angelo. 
by Bartolozzi ; fac-similes of Michael 
Angelo’s hand-writing ; an outline on 
two sheets of the whole of the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel in Rome, and 
the Last Judgment; the Cartoon of 
the Battle of Pisa, and the Monu- 
ment of Pope Julius II. 

The History of the Church of Scot- 
land, from the Establishment of the 
Reformation to the Revolution ; illus- 
trating a most interesting period of 
the History of Britain. By George 
Cook, D. D. Minister of Laurence- 
kirk. 

Brougham Castle, a Novel. By 
Jane Harvey. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, 
ora Description of the Ocean and 
its Coasts, Maritime Commerce, Na- 
vigation, &c. By B. James Kingston 
Tuckey, a commander in the Royal 
Navy. 

Oriental Commerce, or a Guide to 
the Trade of the East Indies and 
China; eontaining a Geographical 
Description of the principal places 
in the East Indies, China, and Japan, 
with their produce, manufactures, 
and trade ; including the coasting or 
country trade from port to port; also 
the rise and progress of the trade of 
the various European nations with 
the Eastern World, particularly that 


| of the English East India Company, 


from the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the 
present period ; with an account of 
the Company’s establishments, reve- 
nues, debts, assets, &c. at home and 
abroad. By William Milburn, Esq. 
late of the Honourable East India 
Company's Service. 

The Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century. The ninth vo- 
lume. By John Nichols, F. 8. A. 

Leaves, 





“ leaves that strew the 
brooks 
In Vall’ombrosa.”—MILToN. 

The Classes and the Orders of the 
Linnean System of Botany; illus- 
trated by 240 plates of select spe- 
cimens of foreign and indigenous 
plants. 

Essays on Insanity, Hypochon- 
driasis, and other nervous affections. 











List of New Publications. 


By John Reid, M.D. of the College ; the Established Church. 


of Physicians, London. 
Medico-chirurgical 

published by the Medical and Chi- 

rurgical Society of London. 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy; 
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With an 


| Appendix, containing some strictures 


Transactions, | 


f 


being Heads of Lectures delivered in | 


the University of Edinburgh, by John 


Playfair, professor of Natural Philo- | 


sophy in the University of Edinburg, | 


Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of France, 
Belgium, &c. with maps, &c. 

A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech; 
including its Medical and Natural 
History, with a description of its 
anatomical structure; also remarks 
upon the diseases, preservation, and 
management of Leeches. By James 
Rawlins Johnson, M. D. F. R.S. 
Member Extraordinary of the Royal 
Medical Society, Edinburgh. 

Report from the Select Committee 
on the Insolvent Debtor’s Acts, 53 
and 54 George III, ; with the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

M. Valerii Martialis Epigramata 
ex optimarum Editionum Collatione 
concinnata. 

An Epitome of the Privileges of 
London, including Southwark, as 
granted by Royal Charters, confirm- 
ed by Acts of Parliament, and esta- 
blished by ancient customs; with 
remarks on the repeated invasions of 
the Rights, Franchises, and Juris- 
diction of the Metropolis of Great 
Britain, digested andarranged. By 
David Hughson, L.S. D. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure 
of the Gout; comprehending a ge- 
neral view of a morbid state of the 
digestive organs, and of regimen, with 
some observations on Rheumatism, 
By Charles Scudamore. 

A Digest of the Rules and Prac- 
tice as to Interrogatories for the exa- 
mination of Witnesses in Courts of 
Equity and Common Law, with Pre- 


cedents. By John Walpole Willis, of 


Gray's Inn, Esq.; printed for R. Phe- 
ney, Inner Temple Lane 

Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice, and on the principal 





| 


on Mr. Belsham’s account of the Uni- 
tarian Scheme, in his revise of Mz. 
Wilberforce’s Treatise, together with 
remarks on the version of the New 
Testament, lately published by the 
Unitarians. By William Magee, D.D. 
F. R.S. M.R.T.A. Dean of Cork, 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland, late Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin; printed for J. Cadell 
and W. Davies, Strand, London. 

The Sons of St. David, a Cambro- 
British Historical Tale of the Four- 
teenth Century. By Griffiths Ap. 
Griffith, Esq. 

A Practical Treatise on the me- 
thod of Breeding, Rearing, and Fat- 
tening ali kinds of domestic Poultry, 
Pheasants, Pigeons, and Rabbits, 
taken from memorandums made dur- 
ing forty years practice. By Bon- 
nington Moubray, Esq. Second Edi- 
tion, with additions on the breeding, 
feeding, and management of Swine. 

A Greek Testament, from the text 
of Griesbach and Valpy, for the use 
of Schools. London ; printed fur Law 
and Whitaker, 15, Ave Maria Lane, 
Ludgate Street. 

A Geneological and Chronological 
History of England; a new and en- 
tertaining Game, being a playful 
attempt to facilitate the Study of 
Genealogy and Chronology, the neces- 
sary Introduction to an accurate 
acquaintance with the History of 
England, blended with the most re- 
markabie Events of each reign. The 
Game consists of Two maps, the one 
descriptive, the other plain, with 
suitable counters, and a book serving 
asa key. By Andriane O’Suilivan 
neé de la Pierre. 

An Essay on Trees in Landscape ; 
or an Attempt to shew the propriety 
and importance of Characteristic 
Expression in this branch of Art, 
and the means of producing it, with 
Examples. The Sixth and Seventh 
Parts being the last. By the late 
Edward Kennion, F.S. A. 

Memoirie of the Somerviiles ; being 


arguments advanced, and the mode | a History of the Baronial House of 


of reasoning employed by the oppo- 


Somerville, published from the ori- 


nents of those Doctrines, as held by © ginal Manuscript, in the possession 
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of the present Noble Representative 
of the, Family. By James, eleventh 
Lord Somerville. 

The Attorney and Agents’ New 
Table of Costs, in the Courts of 
Kings Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer of Pleas. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the 
most eminent of the Nonconformist 
Ministers, delivered at the period of 
their Ejectment by the Act of Con- 
formity, in the Year 1662. ‘To which 
is prefixed a Historical and Biogra- 
phical Preface. 

An Essay on a more Efficient Me- 
thod of Classical Instruction, in its 
Early Stages, together with a State- 
ment of its practical Application; in 
which the general Principie of the 
new Mode of Education is systemati- 
cally applied, and other Improve- 
ments suggested. By R. Keynes, of 
Biandtord. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. 
George Canning, during the recent 
Election in Liverpool. 

The War-Fiend, with other Poems. 
By Thomas Brown, M. D. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Lord Byren’s Farewell to England, 
with three other Poems, viz. Ode to 
St. Helena, To my Daughter on the 
Morning of her Birth, and To the 
Lily of France. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, con- 
sidered in a Commercial, Political, and 
Military Point of View; in which 
their Advantages of Position are de- 
scribed, as well as their Relations 
with the Greek Continent: including 
the Lite and Character of Ali Pacha, 
the present Ruler of Greece ; toge- 


ther wi h a comparative Display of 


the Ancient and Modern Geography, 
of the Epirus, Thessaly, Morea, Part 
of Macedonia, &c. with a large and 
origmal Map. By Gen. Guillaume 


Publications. 


de Vaudoncourt. Translated fron 
the original inedited MS. by Wm, 
Walton, Esq. 

The Life of William Hutton, F. A. 
S.S. including a particular Account 
of the Riots at Birmingham in 1791. 
To which is subjoined the History of 
his Family ; written by himself, and 
published by his Daughter, Catherine 
Hutton. 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of 
Durham and Northumberland, with 
Tniormation relative to the Stratifiea- 
tions of the Two Counties ; and con- 
taining Accounts of the Explosions 
from Fire-damp which have occured 
therein for the last Twenty Years ; 
their Causes, and the Means proposed 
for their Remedy, and for the general 
Improvements of the Mining System, 
by new Methods of Ventilation, &c. 
By J. H. H. Holmes, Esq. F.A.S. 

Useful Knowledge ; or, a Familiar 
and Explanatory Account of the 
various Productions of Nature, Mi- 
neral, Vegetable and Animal, which 
are chiefly employed for the Use of 
Man. Illustrated by numerous Fi- 
gures, and intended as a Work both 
of Instruction and Reference. B 
the Rev. William Bingley, A. M. 
author of Anima! Biography, &c. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, in the House of Com- 
mons and Westminster Hall. 

Volume I. Part II. (to be conti- 
nued) of Reports of Cases Argued 
and Determined in the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s Court, 56 Geo. III. 1815. 
By Henry Maddock, Esq. of Lin- 
colns Inn, Barrister at Law. 

Volume ILI, Part I (containing Sur- 
render and Merger) of a Treatise on 
Conveyancing, with a View to its Ap- 
plication to Practice ; being a Series 
ot Practical Observations, written in 
a plain familiar Style. By Richard 





Preston, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
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Several Poetical Works of merit are intended to be reviewed im the 
next number. 
Some elegant and Interesting Prose Works are also unavoidably post- 
poned. 
The present number contains the Index and Title page to the preceding 
volume. 
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